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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HERE is no fresh news to report as regards Armenia, 
except that the Porte has not yet yielded, and that 
Lord Salisbury’s warning has not proved so immediately 
effective as was hoped. There are two explanations of the 
Sultan’s stubbornness. One is that he will run any risk 
rather than give up his Armenian policy,—a policy which it 
is difficult to distinguish from one of extermination; the 
other is that one or both of the Powers who are apparently 
acting with us, are in secret encouraging the Turks to stand 
firm. Which is the true explanation we cannot attempt to 
decide. 


The news from China is still unsatisfactory. The officials 
are apparently bent on making the Consular inquiry a farce, 
and meantime there are reports of fresh outrages. On Friday 
the Times published a telegram from their Hong-kong cor- 
respondent to the effect that the anti-foreign feeling was 
spreading at Foochow, and that an American mission chapel 
‘and school outside the west gate had been wrecked by an 
‘armed mob. Four persons were wounded, but the teacher 
‘escaped. The mob cried out, “ Drive out the foreign devils!” 








The Paris papers of Tuesday publish letters received from 
their correspondents with the Madagascar Expedition, which 
seem to show that the troops are suffering greatly from disease 
and depression. Tho correspondent of the Autorité calculates 
that there are from three thousand to four thousand men 
‘down with fever. Out of five hundred or six hundred men 
under treatment at Suberbieville, about sixty have died within 
‘a month, two-thirds of whom were Europeans. The 200th 
Regiment of the line, solely composed of young soldiers who 
were drawn by ballot for active service, suffers most. The 
vorrespondent of the Temps, writing on July 22nd, after 
stating that malarial fever and other diseases are raging at 
‘Suberbieville, goes on to frame a serious indictment against 
those responsible for the expedition. The plan of campaign 
down to the smallest details was, he asserts, elaborated in the 
‘War Ministry in Paris by officers who had no knowledge of 
ithe country. The Generals who had studied the question 
for three years, and the officers who took part in the 1885 
“xpedition, were not consulted. This is, of course, serious 
news; but it must not be supposed that it pcrtends the 
failure of the expedition. Fever and the collapse of the 
transport service are constant features of all military opera- 
tions in the tropics, ‘The use of young conscripts was, 
however, a clear mistake. 


Mr. Balfour leads the House with admirable tact, and, with 
the help of the Speaker, the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
speech was voted on Monday after only three nights’ 
debate. Yesterday week was Mr. Healy’s night, when 
that ingenious man discovered a deep and dangerous plot 
in the negotiation between the Chief of the Irish Land 





Commission, Mr. Justice Bewley, and the new Government, 
of which it was the ostensible drift to postpone the fixing 
of fair rents for the future, till the Government had had 
time to pass their Irish Land Bill next year with modifica- 
tions certain to introduce some changes favourable to the 
tenants, so that the fair rents so fixed might represent the 
conclusions at which Parliament had arrived. The Attorney- 
General for Ireland (Right Hon. J. Atkinson) showed the 
astounding topsy-turviness of this contention of Mr. Healy’s 
(a topsy-turviness not perhaps quite involantary, for Mr. 
Healy is very anxious to exhibit his ostentatious hostility to 
the British Government), and Mr. Dillon’s amendment to the 
Address was rejected by a majority of 134 (257 against 123); 
after which Mr. John Redmond’s amendment was rejected by 
a majority of 130 (243 to 113). Mr. Clancy’s amendment in 
favour of reconsidering the sentences of the prisoners con- 
victed of treason-felony then came on for discussion, when Sir 
Matthew White Ridley expressed his perfect willingness to 
look carefully into any fresh evidence that might be adduced 
for a reconsideration of those sentences, which of course it is 
his bounden duty toexamine. The Home Setretary’s language 
was treated as promising by Mr. J. Redmond and the Par- 
nellites,—indeed they made the most of Sir Matthew Ridley’s 
very carefully guarded phrases,—and Mr. Clancy’s amendment 
was then withdrawn. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour moved a resolution taking all the 
time of the House for Government business; a motion which, 
after a little not very formidable discussion on two or three 
mild amendments, which were all rejected, he carried by a 
majority of 148 (248 to 100). Thereupon Mr. Channing resumed 
the debate on the Address, declaring that it was nothing less 
than a scandal to defer all attempts to deal with the 
agricultural depression for eight months, after all the promises 
the Unionists had lavished on the country, and Sir William 
Harcourt discharged a considerable number of taunts at the 
Government, for proposing to do nothing till next Session ; 
but the debate was not very serious, and Mr. Price’s amend-. 
ment in relation to agriculture was defeated by 236 to 105, 
—majority, 131. Then camea discussion on Mr. Pickersgill’s 
amendment, in relation to the unemployed, which was negatived 
by 211 to 79,—majority, 132; and in the end the reply to 
the Speech from the Throne was carried on the third night of 
debate by 217 to 63,—majority, 154,—2 more than the calcu- 
lated majority of the Government. No Minister ever under- 
stood better than Mr. Balfour the temper and management 
of the House. 


Tuesday was principally devoted to the resolution annulling 
the election of Daly, the dynamiter, for the City of Limerick, 
in which Mr. Healy fought a losing battle with more astute- 
ness than sagacity, supporting Mr. Harrington’s amendment 
to Sir Richard Webster’s motion annulling the election, an 
amendment which asked for a Committee to inquire into the 
facts of the case,—all of which are matters of public notoriety, 
—and arguing that, for the moment at all events, Daly is 
entitled to be called “the honourable Member for Limerick.” 
Further he charged the Government with breaking through all 
precedents in not moving the new writ for Limerick as the 
natural sequel of their resolution, But even Mr. Healy could 
not make out a plausible case. Mr. Harrington’s amend- 
ment was defeated by 176 votes; and the resolution annulling 
Daly’s election was carried by a majority of 182 (256 to 74). 
The Irish party are at last reduced to something like im- 
potence in the United Kingdom, though, even now, their pro- 
portionate strength is considerably above what it ought to be.. 
No important discussion has as yet taken place on Supply 
except in relation to foreign affairs. 


On Tuesday, when the House was about to go into Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service Estimates, Mr. Balfour rose and 
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said,—“ I beg to move that Mr. James William Lowther take 
the chair.” No one made any remark on the motion, and 
accordingly Mr. James William Lowther took the chair amid 
cheers; and'so ended the nonsense talked in the papers about 
the nepotism of a Government which gives the chairmanship 
of Committees to a most able and competent man, in spite of 
the formidable and frightful fact that he had married a niece 
of the Prime Minister’s. The horror of this bogey of nepotism, 
instead of assuming its proper place in the journalism of the 
day, as a fair reason for entertaining a certain amount of 
sugpicion concerning an appointment of the merits of which 
the public have no knowledge, when it might be accounted 
for by family feeling, is becoming a pure nuisance when 
it is made the excuse for objecting to an appointment 
which every one knows to be excellent, and against which 
not a word would have been said had there not been some 
sort of family relationship between the politician who is 
promoted and the statesman who promotes him. Anti- 
nepotism may do as much harm as ever nepotism did, if it is 
to be made the excuse for sowing unfounded suspicions in 
the public mind, when we have every reason to feel just 
confidence that an excellent appointment has been made. 
Fortunately, however, the House of Commons is not yet 
subservient to the influence of irrational journalism. 


A general debate on foreign and Colonial questions was 
raised in the House of Commons on Wednesday on the 
Foreign Office vote. The most interesting points raised were 
connected with East Africa. Sir Charles Dilke pointed out 
the inconvenience of governing Zanzibar, Mombassa, and 
Uganda through the Foreign Office instead of through the 
Colonial Office. ‘ When a protectorate means that the State 
becomes a portion of the British Empire, as Zanzibar practi- 
cally was, then the Colonial Office was the proper department 
to have charge.” This is a contention supported by reason as 
well as convenience, and as our readers may remember, has 
been already advocated in these columns, Sir Charles Dilke 
illustrated the ineptitude of the Foreign Office in the work of 
administering Colonial dependencies, by alluding to the way 
in which the problem of the Slave-trade has been mismanaged 
in the so-called Sultanate of Zanzibar. Foreign Office rule 
not only makes us maintain the phantom Sultanate, but has 
involved us in the virtual recognition of slavery of the worst 
type. The Colonial Office has plenty of experience in dealing 
with slavery, and might be depended upon to put it down in 
Zanzibar as easily as it did in the Malay Peninsula. Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, in a maiden speech which was well received, 
opposed Sir Charles Dilke on this point. “The right hon. 
baronet, he supposed, wanted them to suppress slavery in 
Zanzibar.” We cannot, of course, answer for Sir Charles 
Dilke, but this is by no means what we want. We do not 
wish to suppress slavery with pedantic rigour. All we desire 
is to abolish the legal status of slavery,—to give no sort 
of recognition to the status in the Courts, That is how we 
abolished slavery in India, and it is the way best suited to 
Eastern dependencies. 


Mr. Carzon’s speech, we notice, afforded no adequate 
answer either on the question of Foreign Office versus 
Colonial Office administration, or on the slavery problem. 
He virtually avoided the subjects. We trust that this 
means that the Government has still an open mind on 
both problems. In our opinion, they ought to isolate 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and treat them as an 
East African Malta and Gozo. That done, they should 
treat Uganda and the whole of the rest of British East 
Africa as a single political entity, held together by the new 
railway. Comprehensive treatment as regards taxation, 
railway development, trade, military occupation, and adminis- 
tration, is the only way in which to secure efficiency and 
economy. We trust that if the Government does undertake 
a reorganisation of East Africa, they will give their policy a 
fair chance by selecting as its executants men who have 
knowledge and experience. It would, for example, be a 


thousand pities if they were to neglect to avail themselves 
of the services of Captain Lugard. He would make an ad- 
mirable Administrator-General for East Africa, and, if given 
full powers, would, we venture to assert, abate the nuisance 
of slavery under the British flag in six months; and this 
without that punitive suppression of slavery which Mr. 
Stanley rightly deprecates. 


On Tharsday, during the discussion of the Colonial Vote, 
Sir Charles Dilke returned to the question of the administra, 
tion of Colonial dependencies by the Foreign Office, ang 
again urged that the African protectorates should be placeg 
under the Colonial Office. Mr. Chamberlain replied that, 
though he was credited with “some personal ambition, at the 
present moment he did not desire any new world to conquer,” 
The answer was a very natural one; but we trust that at its 
leisure the Cabinet will seriously consider whether it woulg 
not be to the public advantage to relieve the Foreign Office 
of administrative work, and concentrate its attention on the 
very different, though even more important, work of foreign 
relations. Depend upon it, an Office harassed with the com. 
paratively petty problems of providing a currency suitable 
to naked, and perhaps cannibal, savages, or the best gauge 
for a railway through tropical swamps, will not be g 
attentive as it should be to matters of high policy, I¢ 
the Foreign Office had not been so busy with admini- 
stration, it might have remembered that in making the 
Congo treaty it was deeply wounding the susceptibilities 
of Germany. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was further notice. 
able for a very interesting statement of the policy— 
in our view a sound one—which he means to adopt 
towards the tropical Colonies. “I regard,” he said, “ many of 
our Colonies as being in the condition of undeveloped estates, 
and estates which can neyer be developed without Imperia} 
assistance...... I shall be prepared to consider very care. 
fully myself, and then, if I am satisfied, to confidently submit 
to the House, any case which may occur in which by the 
judicious investment of British money those estates which 
belong to the British Crown may be developed for the benefit 
of their population and for the benefit of the greater popula- 
tion which is outside.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain received a deputation of 
Members of Parliament and others interested in Swaziland, 
with reference to the alleged grievances against the Boers. 
Mr. Howard Langston, “ Chief Secretary for the Swazi nation 
representatives,” said that he was deputed by the Swazi 
King and nation to repudiate the right of the Boers to 
govern in Swaziland. The claim of the Boers to collect the 
hut-tax would be resisted by force. The Swazis desired a 
Commission to define the rights of the Swazis, and the Boers 
should be prevented “ from commandeering, or using enforced 
labour, or maintaining an armed force in Swaziland.” Mr. 
Chamberlain’s treatment of this difficult question was most 
statesmanlike and tactful. He began by frankly declaring 
that the question of the Convention could not be re-opened. 
In Colonial, as in foreign policy, the principle of con- 
tinuity must be observed. As to the wisdom of annexation 
he could pronounce no opinion. He did not think it was 
contrary to the Convention for the Boers to collect the hut- 
tax. Protecting native rights was very difficult, because 
unfortunately the Swazis appear to have parted with their 
rights. As to the alleged grievances connected with com- 
mandeering, instances must be given. On the whole, Mr. 
Chamberlain gave the deputation the only possible answer, 
namely, that the Convention must be respected. “I must 
ask you in conclusion to believe that while the deputation 
must accept the fait accompli, and must not discuss the 
principles of a policy which was finally adopted by my pre- 
decessor, yet I shall at all times be perfectly ready to listen 
to any complaints, properly authenticated, of any breach of 
the Convention which has been made by the Boers.” Very 
properly Mr. Chamberlain refused to listen to anonymous 
complaints as to the action of the Boers, or to receive the 
names in private. 


The able English journalist, Mr. Garrett, who lately 
went to South Africa to edit the Cape Times, prints in the 
weekly issue of July 24th a most interesting interview with 
President Kruger, of the Transvaal. “Oom Paul” is furious 
because, though he has got Swaziland he has not got access 
to the sea, and finds himself, as he says, “shut into a kraal 
for ever.” Very politely, but very firmly, Mr. Garrett pointed 
out that the reason why England could not allow “Oom 
Paul” free access to the sea was because he had displayed so 
marked a predilection for intriguing with foreign Powers. 
He has already tried to play off Germany against England; 
and next time it may be some other Power. Why, said 
Mr. Garrett, will you not adopt the South African stand- 





point,—“that every other European Power, beyond the 
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Maritime Power of England, which keeps the coasts, is an 
exotic, an intruder, in the South African States and Colonies?” 
Mr. Garrett ended by proposing, as the amateur diplomatist, 
that the Transvaal should enter the South African Railway 
and Customs Union, and, in exchange, get a port. That 
is a very ingenious suggestion, and if it meant the absolute 
and irrevocable abandonment of the aggressive Particularism 
hitherto practised by the Republic, we should not object. 
We fear, however, that it might not mean that. The guiding 
principle in dealing with the Transvaal should be to make 
the fact of our suzerainty as absolutely clear and andis. 
puted as it is in the case of an Indiun feudatory State. To 
have relations with foreign Powers should be considered a 
sort of treason as it would be in the case of Hyderabad. That 
principle once acknowledged, we would gladly agree to the 
exchange of a seaport against the entering of the Customs 
and Railway Union. rie 


The Bishop of Chester, writing in Wednesday’s Times, puts 
in an able and temperate plea for Liquor Law Reform. He 
points out that all the Public-house Reform Association asks 
for is a fair trial of their scheme for local management. They 
want what the Lords’ Committee recommended in 1879,—i.e., 
“that legislative facilities should be afforded for the local 
adoption of the Gothenburg and of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, 
or some modification.” Several Corporations desire to try the 
experiment; but they dread the cost of the necessary private 
Bill legislation. If, however, the Bishop of Chester’s Bill 
were passed, this difficulty would disappear. It would enable 
a Pablic Trust to be established within any licensing area, and 
where the ratepayers gave leave, a practical experiment could 
be tried. The Public-house Reform Association does not ask 
for universal local management or anything like it, but merely 
for an experiment. 


On Monday Lord Grey, as President, opened the first Inter- 
national Co-operative Congress in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts. After pointing out that the English Co-operative 
Societiesdistribute annually between £4,000,000 and £5,000;000 
of profits, he noted that England was behind other nations in 
the matter of co-operative production. In Italy, for example, 
there were associations of workmen “who, not having 
sufficient capital to purchase the raw material, contracted to 
supply the labour required to work up the material provided 
by the State or other outside agencies.” In Belgium, again, 
vast co-operative bakeries had been established, and in 
Denmark co-operative creameries. The President next deak 
with profit-sharing, and pointed out that wherever profit- 
sharing had been at work successfully for some years, the 
most satisfactory results were visible. “It acted as a great 
lubricant, reducing the liability to friction between indi- 
viduals and departments, it induced a system of mutual 
foremanship, it encouraged fertility of resource in over- 
coming difficulties, devised cheaper methods of produc- 
tion, and established a pleasant feeling of brotherhood 
amongst all connected with the work.” The antagonism 
between employed and employer, under which each side 
gave as little as possible, was a serious evil. It not 
only diminished the output, but injured the standard of 
character. What was wanted was to convert the hireling 
into the partner. The whole address was excellent in tone 
and style, and thoroughly thought out, and we entirely agree 
with Lord Grey in his belief that in the extension of profit- 
sharing lies our industrial salvation. We also agree that 
we must look to the Co-operative Wholesale and the Trade- 
Unions to help on the good cause. 


The Naval Mancuvres came to an end last Saturday. 
Though the work done has not been of a very sensational 
kind, or of a nature which makes it largely understood by the 
public, it is believed by the experts to have been exceptionally 
useful. The object of the Admiralty was to practise our 
commanders in what are known as tactical exercises,—to 
teach them, that is, the duties of ships when forming part of 
@ fleet. The only problem set by the Admiralty was as 
follows. Two fleets were placed in the Atlantic at positions 
unknown to each other, and instructed, by means of their 
scouts and cruisers, to find each other and effect a junction. 
According to the Times, however, the experiment was marred 
by separating the fleets by not more than one hundred miles. 
The result was that they found each other in six hours, and 
effected a junction in twelve. The operation, however, tested 








the speed and endurance of the cruisers, and, according to 
the writer in the Times, they emerged from the test with 
credit. The capacities of the new torpedo-boat destroyers, 
were also tested, but the results of the experiment. have not 
been made known by the Admiralty. Rightly or wrongly, 
they have thought it advisable to regard them as confidential, 


On Monday the War Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, announced ' 
that Lord Wolseley is to be the new Commander-in-Chief, ' 
and that he will enter upon his duties at the beginning of: 
November, the Duke of Cambridge desiring to retain office! 
for another month, in order to complete certain inspections, 
Lord Lansdowne added that the exact position which the 
Commander-in-Chief will hold in future had not been settled, 
but was under the consideration of the Government. It is to 
be hoped that they will carry out the majority report of the 
Hartington Commission, and that a direct and simple chain 
of responsibility will be established. 


Lord Farrer delivered an address on the prospects of Free- 
trade at the meeting of the Cobden Club last Saturday, and 
a very excellent address it was on the whole, though on 
one or two minor points we differ from him, as we have 
explained sufficiently in another page. On one point he 
supported himself by appealing to the late Mr. Bright’s great 
authority with excellent effect. He pointed out how easy it 
is on subjects of taxation to puzzle untaught constituencies 
by an array of figures and of complex arguments, and then 
quoted what Mr. Bright had said on one of the last occasions 
on which he had spoken with him. Lord Farrer had then 
remarked on the good faith with which the people listened 
to what had been said; and Mr. Bright replied,—‘“ The people 
are, on the whole, a very good people. They have now got the 
power in their own hands, and if those whose business it is to 
lead and advise them, speak the truth to them, all will go 
well, Andif they do not, God help them both.” Nothing 
could be better said. But how inadequately the advisers of 
the people do this great duty of speaking out plainly and 
gravely unpalatable truths! In fact, we lay far too little 
emphasis on the difficulty of the duty as well as on the 
supreme character of the obligation, which the ordinary habits 
of representatives, or would-be representatives, too often 
induce us to ignore. 


Under the heading of “‘ The Poster in Politics,” the Revicw 
of Reviews has collected some amusing examples of Election 
placards. Much the most effective, in our opinion, was that 
issued in Inverness, describing “ What the Liberal Govern- 
ment have done since 1892.” It runs thus:—*1892—Came 
into office; made Peers; made promises. 1893—Home-rule 
fiasco; made more Peers; made more promises. 1894—Passed 
a Local Government Act; increased the Death-duties; won 
the Derby; lost their leader; made more Peers, made more 
promises. 1895—Again won the Derby; made still more 
Peers; made still more promises; resigned. Total, 1 Act; 
2 Derbys; 15 Peers; promises innumerable.” As a succinct 
“history of a late Administration” that could hardly be beat: n. 


A thunder-storm of extraordinary violence broke out 
between 7 and 8 o’clock on Thursday evening. Mr.G.J.Symons, 
F.R.S., writing to yesterday’s Times, reports that he himself 
had chronicled 667 flashes of lightning between 8 and 9 
o’clock (more than 10 in each minute), and that of these 111 
occurred within five minutes, or more than 20 in each minute. 
There had been a severe thunder-storm in the morning at 
about the same hour, but it was nothing compared with the 
thunder-storm of the evening, when the lightning and 
thunder were almost continuous for many consecutive 
minutes, and the rain fell in floods whichpoured into the 
houses. We wonder whether it will ever be possible to avert 
these violent storms by draining off beforehand the store of 
electricity which supplies them for the purposes of some 
useful work. If we could, by one and the same process, pre- 
vent deadly catastrophes and push forward useful work, we 
should gain a double advantage. 


[*,* Erratum.—By a slip of the pen, we spoke last week 
of Mr. Thomas Ellis, the Gladstonian Whip, as Mr. John 
Ellis,—a very different politician. ] 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 1074;—107}{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND EGYPT. 


Ww publish in our correspondence columns an able 
and temperate letter from Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
dealing with the subject of France, England, and Egypt, 
and the duties of this country in regard to Egypt. The 
subject is one which calls for careful and judicious con- 
sideration, and we are extremely glad that it should have 
been raised. Mr. Hodgson Pratt takes us to task for 
having used language which implies our right to remain 
in Egypt, and he then attempts to show that it is “im- 
possible, on any principle of international law, or any 
ground of moral right, to justify our position,”’—i.e., the 
present position occupied by England. We want on the 
present occasion to deal with the points thus raised. The 
best plan will be to state first what we consider to be 
the present situation, and then to answer Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt’s assertion that we are breaking our word. We 
remain in Egypt with but a very faint prospect of re- 
tiring, even in the distant future, because we find that 
what we may call the moral difficulties of evacuation 
are practically insurmountable. We mean by the moral 
difficulties, the difficulty of leaving Egypt with a reason- 
able assurance that the evacuation will not throw the 
country into a state of anarchy, which will mean not 
only ruin for the Europeans settled in the Nile Valley, 
but the extremity of misery and oppression for the 
natives. At present we know that evacuation must 
mean, probably within two years, anarchy of the worst 
kind—an anarchy which either we or some other of 
the European Powers must return to prevent. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the natives of the official 
class are utterly unfit to take over and carry on the 
government of Egypt under conditions which would secure 
even a moderately good administration. There does not 
exist among the educated natives of Egypt a body of men 
out of whom an independent Ministry could be formed 
capable of administering the country without European help 
and control. Twenty years ago it might have been possible 
to find a certain number of men among the so-called 
“Turks” who had the instinct of government, and who, 
though they would have ruled harshly and without any very 
intelligent sense of the needs of the country, would still 
have kept things from falling absolutely to pieces. There 
was then the material for a Government, though not of a 
good Government. Such material does not exist now. 
The last of the type which we are considering—the 
authoritative Turk—is Riaz Pasha, and Riaz is an old man. 
Our orderly rule has killed the old spirit of mastery, 
and the younger generation, while they have lost the 
virtues of the half-civilised Eastern, have not gained those 
of the European. The men in whose hands the Govern- 
ment must perforce be placed were we to leave Egypt to- 
morrow, are some of them like the late Khedive, amiable, 
well-meaning, and irresolute, others vain, restless, and 
weak, like his successor, but none of them capable of 
carrying on alone the work of government. An inde- 
pendent native Government must inevitably produce a 
squalid reproduction of the corrupt and worthless régime 
of Ismail Pasha. The result of such a reproduction must 
either be the return of Egypt to a permanent condition of 
barbarism, anarchy, and oppression—a condition which 
would be all the more horrible to the Egyptian people 
because they had known something so infinitely better— 
or the intervention of some European Power. But the 
world would find the first alternative an impossible one. 
Egypt could not be allowed to relapse. European inter- 
vention in some form or other would be the inevitable 
outcome of evacuation. If that intervention were un- 
dertaken by England alone, we should find ourselves 
in a very foolish position. We should have gone away 
for good, and come back next year. If the inter- 
vention were attempted by France alone, we should find 
a very large party here thrown into a state of intense 
indignation, and demanding whether we were to allow 
the French to reap the benefits of all our past expendi- 
ture in men and money. If France and England inter- 
vened together, we should be returning to the intolerable 
burden of the condominium. If the European Concert 
intervened, we should be trying a multiplex control 
fraught with even greater evils in the matter of jealousy 
and friction. The fact remains that under present 








circumstances we cannot evacuate Egypt without doin 
either a monstrous injury to the Egyptian peasantry, an 
so committing a gross breach of national duty, or else 
running the risk of international complications far greater 
than those which are caused by the present situation. 

But though we recognise how immensely grave would 
be the dangers and difficulties caused by evacuation, we 
do not wish to say that there are no considerations which 
should induce us to evacuate Egypt. The preservation of 
good faith is so essential a matter, that if it could be 
shown that we had made a definite agreement with France 


to leave Egypt within a particular period—a contract of 


a kind such as is held among nations to constitute an 
international obligation—we should counsel evacuation at 
all costs, and even though it might oblige us to return 
next year at the risk of war with France. But did 
we ever make any such contract or agreement with 
France, or in any way constitute an imperative inter- 
national obligation? As far as we can see, we never did, 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt knows the whole subject thoroughly, 
and is very anxious to show that England did bind herself to 
France to evacuate Egypt,and he has produced the words on. 
which his case rests. But can any reasonable person say that 
they amount to a binding obligation? He tells us that— 

“Lord Hartington, in February, 1883, said that ‘probably in 
six months the British forces would be withdrawn.’ In the fol- 
lowing month Lord Dufferin said that ‘the permanent military 
occupation being contrary to the repeated declarations 
of her Majesty’s Government, was not an idea to which he could 
give the slightest encouragement.’ In November, orders were 
given for the evacuation of Cairo; but they were not carried out, 
in consequence of the Soudan War. In 1884, Lord Granville 
replied to the French Government that her Majesty’s Government 
‘are willing that the withdrawal of the troops shall take place at 
the beginning of the year 1888 ; and would propose to the Powers 
and to the Porte a scheme for the neutralisation of Egypt.’ In 
August, 1885, the Conservative Government, on coming into 


- power, sent Sir Henry Wolff to negotiate a convention, declariag 


that it had no idea ‘of annexing Egypt or of establishing a pro- 
tectorate.’ This convention was not at first accepted by France, 
because it stipulated for the return of British troops in case of 
disorder; but, later on, this objection was withdrawn, and Lord 
Lyons informed the French Government that our Government. 
was ‘anxious to be relieved of the burden which was entailed upon. 
them by the occupation of Egypt.’ In 1887, the Austrian Govern- 
ment pressed us to end our occupation ; and Sir Drummond Wolff 
(by authority, no doubt) spoke of ‘ the need of putting an end, as 
soon as possible, to a position so delicate and dangerous,’ ” 

What do these quotations show? Clearly that our 
Government sincerely intended to evacuate Egypt, pub- 
lished that intention to the world in the strongest terms, 
and strove their very hardest to accomplish that evacua- 
tion. What was the result? They entirely failed to 
accomplish their object in 1888 as in 1883, and since that 
time the difficulties have increased instead of decreased. 
Does not it occur to Mr. Hodgson Pratt that the reason 
for this failure is to be found in the fact, not that Govern- 
ments formed by both political parties and headed by 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery, have 
been guilty of duplicity and bad faith, but that the moral 
difficulties of evacuation have been too great. We believe 
that if Mr. Hodgson Pratt were to be sent to Cairo 
to-morrow to occupy Lord Cromer’s place, and, with @ 
free hand, to accomplish evacuation in two years, he would 
find that he had undertaken an impossible task. That, 
however, is another question. Our immediate contention 
is that the declarations made as to evacuation, which we 
have just quoted, do not constitute a binding obligation 
to evacuate of the kind which must be carriéd out 
at all risks, and without any thought of ulterior con- 
sequences. They were merely voluntary declarations 
made in error, but also in good faith. No doubt they may 
have, to a certain extent, misled the French Governments 
which took note of them; but though that is to be greatly 
regretted, it does not, since the declarations were not 
made with any intent to deceive, constitute a breach of 
honour. Our Government, in making these a de- 
clarations, were no doubt misled by a false analogy. They 
argued, ‘ We have often in India occupied and administered 
a native State for a term of years, and then handed it back 
to its native rulers. We will do the same in Egypt. 
Three or four years of good administration will put things 
in order, and then we can retire, leaving only an agent to 
give good advice when needed.’ They forgot that this 
plan succeeds in India only because the native State is 
imbedded in the Empire, is in a feudatory situation, and 
is never really put out of tutelage. It is propped alk 
round by the British administration. In the case of 
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Egypt the native administration would have had really to 
stand alone if our troops and officials had been withdrawn. 
Hence, what is easy in India proves impossible in Egypt. 
It appears to us, then, that if and when France comes 
to us with the case put by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, and con- 
fronts us with our declarations, we can without any loss 
of honour, or without infringing any principle of inter- 
national law, reply to her as follows :—‘ We fully admit 
those declarations, and we do not attempt to explain them 
They were made in perfect sincerity, and re- 


as our strong desire to get out of Egypt. We 
ee found, however, that circumstances have been 


too strong for us, and that instead of evacuation being 
the easy thing we thought it, it is, at present at any 
rate, a virtual impossibility. We have found, that is, as 
you found in Tunis, that it is much easier to occupy 
an Eastern country than to evacuate it. You told 
all Europe in 1881 that you had no intention of re- 
maining in Tunis, but circumstances proved too strong 
for you, and you have remained ever since. We 
do not blame you or doubt your complete sincerity, 
but we ask you to remember the fact. We have no 
more desire, however, definitely to annex Egypt than 
you have definitely to annex Tunis. We will do as you 
have done in Tunis, and leave the question stillopen. We 
cannot, however, run the risk of unconsciously deceiving 
you again, and therefore we will make no more declara- 
tions as to our intentions, for we realise, by our example 
and your own, their futility.’ It seems to us that to give 
such an answer would be in no sense dishonourable. 

Before we leave Mr. Hodgson Pratt’s letter, there is a 
matter which we should much like to touch on. He tells 
us that, “as Chairman of an Association devoted to the 
promotion of friendly relations between nations, I have, 
tor fifteen years, been in close and constant communication, 
verbal and written, with the members of similar societies 
in France.” Now if he desires to be fair to his own 
country, as we are sure he does, and expects, as he 
also no doubt does, that the French Societies with 
whom he is in correspondence should act on the 
same principles as those on which his English Society 
acts, he ought to get those French Societies to take 
up the case of Tunis, and the French declarations as 
to evacuation. Unless and until Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
comes round to our way of thinking, he must hold that 
the French declarations in regard to the evacuation of 
Tunis, when coupled with its retention, constitute quite as 
grave, if not a graver, infringement of moral right 
and international law than our continued presence 
in Egypt, and ke ought therefore to do his best to 
get the Trench Societies to move in the matter, 
and to press on their Government the evacuation of 
Tunis. It cannot be fair to deal only with the 
Egyptian question. In case Mr. Hodgson Pratt should 
uot realise how much stronger the case for the evacua- 
tion of Tunis is than that for the evacuation of Egypt, 
we will venture to remind him of the facts. The first 
fact to remember—a fact to be found set forth in Mr. 
Spencer Walpole’s excellent History—is that when the 
French took Algiers, they promised our Government that 
their occupation should only be temporary. Of course 
they found that it was impossible to keep this pro- 
mise; and that, as we have said above, you cannot in 
practice evacuate Eustern countries when once you 
have oecupied them. They then applied to us to be 
free of their promise. We assented, but on the explicit 
understanding that France should never take Tunis. In 
1881, France did occupy Tunis. Though we made no 
objection to the occupation, the French Government, and 
we believe with perfect sincerity, overwhelmed us with 
the most solemn declarations that they had no inten- 
tion of annexing Tunis. Here are some of them :— 

“On April 6th, 1881, Lord Lyons informed Lord Granville (then 
Foreign Secretary) that M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘repeated the assurances so often 
fiven that he considered that the annexation of Tunis to France 
would be a mistake and a misfortune.’ On April 17th, also, Lord 
Granville wrote to Lord Lyons telling him that he had seen M. 
Challemel-Lacour, the French Ambassador, and that he had said, 
“that the French Government had no intention of annexing 
Tunis,’ ” 

Sometimes the phrases vary. Now the Government of the 
Republic have no intention “to take possession of the 
Sovereignty of Tunis, nor to add any part of that country 
to French territory.” Now it is declared that— 








“Tf it should be found necessary to occupy for a time certaim 
points in the Regency with French troops, the occupation would 
be of an essentially provisional character, and would cease as soon 
as sufficient security had been obtained for the punctual execution 
by the Bey of the new arrangements which would be effected by 
the Treaty which he would be required to make.” 

Next, any thought of “ permanent occupation ” is denied. 

Still more formal is the Treaty made with the 
Bey and communicated to the Powers. It distinctly 
declares that “this occupation shall cease when the 
French and Tunisian military authorities shall have 
recognised by common consent that the Local Adminis-. 
tration is capable of guaranteeing the maintenance 
of order.” Again, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in a circular dated June 20th, 1881, addressed by him to 
the diplomatic agents of the Republic, used the following 
language in regard to Tunis :— 

“The French Government have announced openly that the 


desire neither annexation nor conquest. If they had nourished. 


this design, they would have realised it long ago, without the 
slightest difficulty, during the fifty years that we have been ir 
possession of Algiers. But it does not require much wisdom to 
feel that it would be a very great act of imprudence to add 
another 2,000,000 Mahommedans to the 3,000,000 Algerians whom 
we have already sufficient difficulty in governing and keeping 
quiet. All we wish to do in Tunis is to help it, by our enlightened 
and sincere assistance, in conforming itself more and more to the 
advantages of civilisation.” 

We could quote plenty more of these declarations, but we 
must not weary our readers. We will only ask, “Can it 
honestly be said that our so-called promises in regard to 
the non-permanency of our occupation of Egypt are half 
as strong as those of France?” But if this is so, then: 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt and the Societies in France with 
whom he works wust at any rate act in France as well as 
in England. Here, indeed, is a way to bring about the 
evacuation of Egypt at all costs. If the French Govern- 
ment were to evacuate Tunis and were then to demand 
the evacuation of Egypt, that demand would be irresis- 
tible. We do not for ourselves, however, desire any such 
act on the part of France. We are perfectly willing to 
believe that she acted sincerely when she made the 
promises we have quoted, and that it is not through ilk 
faith, but through the force of circumstances, that she: 
is unable to keep her promises. We do not use the 
Tunis promises as a tu quoque. We merely remind 
France of the fact that it is easier to promise the 
evacuation of an Eastern State than to carry it out. Let 
her judge our conduct by her own. 





MR. HEALY. 


A R. HEALY is looming rather larger in the ranks of 
the Irish party. He bas always been a man of mark 
in the party, partly because he is a shrewd lawyer, partly. 
because he is a good deal less inaccurate and indifferent 
as to actual facts than most of his colleagues. He was 
but young when he began political life in 1880, at twenty- 
five, considering the laborious part which he at once took in 
the legal discussion of the first great Irish Land Bill, and 
even now he is only forty, about the most productive of all 
the ages for ordinary public men. When he addressed 
Mr. McCarthy the other day, who is twenty-five years his. 
senior, as “ My dear Justin,” it was very easy to see that 
he contemplated taking a new departure in the Irish 
politics of the day ; and we should think it probable that 
he is aiming at the leadership of the Anti-Parnellites, and 
is emulating to some extent the original strategy of Mr. 
Parnell. There is no doubt of his cleverness nor of his 
tenacity, but he lacks what Mr. Parnell never lacked, that 
note of authority, bred in the very blood, which Irishmen. 
discern almost by intuition, and to which they respond 
as they never respond to mere talent and industry. 
Perhaps Mr. Healy hopes to make up by coolness and 
resource, in neither of which is he at all deficient, for 
Mr. Parnell’s inborn masterfulness, but he will not find 
them suit his purpose with his Irish colleagues half as 
well. Mr. Healy is not born to rule, though he is born 
to rebel, and to rebel with a certain fertility of ingenious 
plausibility which has something of the springiness and 
versatility of genius. “My countrymen,” said the late 
Mr. Cashel Hoey, who had a great deal of the genius of 
the Celt with the saving sobriety of the Saxon, “ have a 
great capacity for worry,” and not one of them, not even 
Mr. Parnell in his most industrious mood, ever showe& 
the capacity for worry which Mr. Healy exhibits fronr 
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day to day and from year to year. He began the present 
campaign with two strokes of policy on which no doubt he 
has congratulated himself heartily. At Omagh, on July 8th, 
he worried greatly the leaders of the Anti-Parnellite party 
by magnifying into a great crime and treachery, their 
negotiation with the Gladstonians for the transfer of a 
couple of Ulster seats to the English branch of the Home- 
rule party. And when he had accomplished that effectively, 
and had shown his nominal chief that he could command 
very nearly equal numbers to his own and a good deal more 
of political ingenuity and mobility, he opened the present 
short Session by an exhibition of his cleverness in tor- 
menting the new Unionist Government, of which it was 
the only fault that it was really too clever by half in the 
perversity of its motive, and in the deliberate confusion of 
his manipulation of the circumstances. The new Irish 
Secretary, Mr. Gerald Balfour, who has begun his reign 
with a happy mixture of strength and conciliatoriness, 
has been anxious to delay the Irish Land Bill which 
must be passed to place the judicial rents of the next 
period of tenancy on a right footing, till its clauses 
and conditions can be thoroughly discussed and sifted, 
and yet to do this without depriving the future tenants 
of the advantages of any of the provisions intended to 
remove the grievances of which many of the tenants have 
justly complained. For this purpose he inquired of Mr. 
Justice Bewley, the Chief Commissioner of the Land 
Court, whether the fixing of the new rents might not be 
so managed, even if no Land Bill were passed before the 
end of this year, as to secure to the future tenants 
the concessions, whatever they may be, which’ the 
Irish Land Act of 1896 may contain. Mr. Justice 
Bewley had replied, showing how this might be done 
by a little delay in the proceedings of the Land Com- 
missioners, without in any way injuring the tenants who 
had applied to have their rents fixed afresh. The 
whole proceeding was perfectly frank. There was no sort 
of underhandedness about it. It was confessedly con- 
ceived in the interest of the tenants, and no one could 
doubt for a moment that it would have beena very serious 
grievance if the judicial rents of the future had been fixed 
on the lines of the present law, when every one knows that 
that law is thought to press in some respects unfairly on 
them, and to need certain modifications by the light of 
the past fifteen years’ experience. Mr, Healy, however, 
has managed so to present the case to the new House of 
Commons as to make it appear that this transaction was 
a kind of plot between the Government and the Chief 
Commissioner of the Land Court to cheat the Irish farmers 
of their right to a speedy fixing of their future judicial 
rents. Mr. Healy’s own legal acumen is considerable; 
but it often takes the form of secreting a dusky fluid 
of the cuttle-fish order, which renders the whole surface 
of a question quite opaque and its main features 
indistinguishable. He exhibited this capacity in its most 
characteristic form in the debate of yesterday week, and 
brought himself several times into collision with the new 
Speaker in the course of his tenacious and perverse 
speeches, by his eagerness to kill two birds with one stone, 
—to embarrass the new Government of Ireland and to 
discredit Mr. Justiee Bewley, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Land Court. But Mr. Healy’s cleverness here quite 
overreached itself. Even the Irish Members, who knew 
perfectly well what the purpose of the question put to 
Mr. Justice Bewley by the Government was, and what 
the drift of his reply meant, did not follow his lead. 
The legal astuteness of his attack was too perverse even 
for effective skirmishing. Mr. Healy showed that he 
could give trouble and waste time without any excuse 
at all. And he got more credit from Gladstonian 
critics, who did not understand, and did not even wish to 
understand, the drift of his remarks, than he got from the 
Irish Members who did. The former praised him for 
greater activity in Opposition than had been displayed 
by Sir William Harcourt himself,—who, by the way, 
was far too sensible of what the English Opposition 
desired, to give any substantial support to Mr. Healy 
in his factious opposition to the Irish Government,—but 
the latter were not at all anxious to do anything that 
might have deprived the Irish tenants of the advantages 
of the next Irish Land Bill. Mr. Healy did more to get 
a cheer from them by calling John Daly, the dynamiter, 
on Tuesday “the honourable Member for Limerick,” 
which he is not, and while he remains in prison, or even a 








ticket-of-leave man (if he should ever get his ticket-of. 
leave), never can be, than he did by trying to brin 
artificial discredit on Mr. Justice Bewley and Lord 
Cadogan. Again, he made a slight hit by attempting to 
treat the omission of the Government to move a new writ 
for Limerick, as if it vitiated the declaration that John Da] 
was absolutely disqualified to sit in Parliament, thane 
the attempt was futile. There can be no reason at all for 
haste in filling up a seat which the constituency tried to 
fill by ostentatiously displaying a profound contempt for 
the principles of the Constitution. The longer Limerick 
remains without a representative, the better it will re. 
member for the future that its representative must not be 
chosen from the class of convicted criminals. But even 
this stroke of Mr. Healy’s, though it only showed how 
determined he is to take no notice at all of English 
feeling, was better adapted to win the Irish party, than 
his attempt to mystify the House in relation to the “con. 
spiracy ” between the Government and Mr. Justice Bewley, 

Mr. Healy, with all his cleverness, will never fill the 
place of Mr. Parnell. He is perhaps more than his 
equal in adroitness, and fully his equal in tenacity, but he 
will never be his equal in authority. He has not, and 
never will have, the same air of command. Like Mr, 
Parnell, he is a political gladiator, but he is a gladiator 
who uses the net with much more skill than the sword, 
He is a political retiarius. He does not know how to 
inspire fear, though he does know how to inspire insub- 
ordination. But the man who can make others in- 
subordinate to an authority to whom both owe nominal 
obedience, never goes very far unless he can also make 
others subordinate to his own authority. This Mr, 
Parnell could do, and Mr. Healy never will. He is much 
more formidable with his net than lie is with his spear. 
He can spread mutiny, but he will not manage to impose 
discipline. There is nothing of the rock in Mr. Healy 
as there was in Mr. Parnell. The Irish party will 
never look to him for shelter and protection. They may 
look to him for clever tactics, but not for impressive and 
audacious strategy. He is fertile in ingenuities often 
much too ingenious. But he is not, and never can be, 
a statesman of the massive and commanding kind. 





IRISH “ILLITERATE” VOTERS. 


HENEVER it is contended that, emphatic as has 

been the declaration of the “ predominant partner” 
at the recent Elections in favour of the Union, the mass of 
Irish people have voted as solidly as ever for Home-rule, 
and have even strengthened the Nationalist representation 
in Parliament, Unionists are entitled, and, indeed, bound, 
to look at the facts behind the number of Nationalist 
Members returned. Conspicuous among these facts is the 
great number of “ illiterate” voters in Ireland. Statistics 
with regard to the comparative strength of the “ illiterate” 
vote in the different parts of the United Kingdom at this 
year’s polls are not yet available. But they are available 
with regard to the Elections of 1892, and facts are available 
in relation to the Elections of last month, which go far to 
show that the next set of figures on this subject is not 
likely to be less impressive than the last. In 1892, there 
voted as “illiterate” in England and Wales, 46,109 
electors; in Scotland, 4,577; and in Ireland, 24,919,— 
figures which yielded percentages of 1:24, 0:98, and 21°50, 
in the three parts of the United Kingdom respectively 
on the total number of votes polled. Now, if those 
figures could be accepted as corresponding to the 
actual state of facts, a great deal might properly be said 
as to the relative value of votes cast by electors who can, 
and by electors who cannot, read and write. But it is 
notorious that the illiterate vote in Ireland is to a large 
extent an organised imposture. Electors are instructed 
to make the declaration of illiteracy who can read and 
write, but as to whose political soundness there is s0 
much misgiving among the Nationalist organisers, that it 
is not thought safe to allow them to exercise the freedom 
of the ballot. Of this fact there is, we believe, no doubt 
or question whatever. We have been at pains to inquire 
with regard to some of the Northern constituencies, and 
the information which reaches us from trustworthy corre- 
spondents reveals a state of things amounting to @ 
flagrant scandal. Thus, with regard to one constituency 
in which the Nationalists gained a seat, we hear that an 
elector insisted on making the declaration of illiteracy, a8 
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+o whom it was ascertained in argument before the pre- 


‘di r, that he held an employment necessitating 
rears Pramas to read and write. : We should have sup- 
‘posed that in such a case the presiding officer would have 
hea empowered to refuse to allow the voter to make and 
‘act on an openly false declaration, but that does not 
appear to be the law; and we are assured that glaring 
impostures occurred “in dozens of other cases ” in one 
group of polling-booths in the constituency in question. 
Our informant adds that many Roman Catholic voters 
were seen, as they came into the booth, reading their 
number on the register from the cards furnished to them 
by the Nationalist organisation, and that, having thus 


f 


announced their respective numbers without assistance, 


they proceeded immediately to state that they “could 
not mark their papers.” With regard to another con- 
stituency we are informed, from an excellent source, that 
many of the people who declare themselves illiterate “ are 
known to be able to read and write ;” and that some who 
had made the declaration and voted accordingly “ were 
seen almost immediately afterwards reading a newspaper.” 
Tn one instance only have we heard of a failure on the 
part of a soi-disant illiterate to obtain treatment as such, 
and that was entirely due to the recklessness of the voter, 
who looked over the sheet on which his name and address 
were being entered, and remarked that the name of the 
Jace from which he came was misspelt! He perceived 
too late that he had given himself away, and in self-defence 
abandoned his claim to illiteracy. Unless, however, the 
elector professing to be illiterate thus openly demon- 
strates that he is lying, there appears to be no check 
whatever on this system of fraud. Some of our readers 
may remember the story—we believe quite a true one— 
which we printed in 1892 of the schoolmaster who claimed, 
and was allowed, to vote as an illiterate, and of the 
Nationalist politician, who, when the circumstance was 
mentioned to him as a good joke by an English lady, re- 
lied, without a smile, “ Shure, and we weren’t shure of 
him.” Public opinion, it seems, on the Nationalist side, does 
not condemn these practices. Not only so ; but we fear that 
it cannot be disputed that they are absolutely inculcated by 
many of the priests. One of the correspondents quoted 
above thus describes the part which ministers of the Roman 
Catholic Church play after the names of the candidates 
have been announced for a Parliamentary election, in 
one of the constituencies with which he is familiar; 
and he affirms that it is broadly typical of what 
happens in Ireland generally :—“ From every altar in 
——, on the following Sunday, directions were given, 
in more or less forcible language, to the voters how 
they were to proceed. Schools were formed by the priests, 
copies of the ballot-papers were procured, and the voters 
were told where to put the cross. Numbers of them were 
told to vote illiterate ...... When the polling-booth was 
reached, long files of electors were formed. Numbers of 
priests from outside districts were imported, who mar- 
shalled the ‘free and independent’ electors, and kept 
dinging into their heads the name of the person they were 
to votefor...... Inside the booths the scene was even 
more discreditable. There the agents were mostly priests ; 
the poor voters, in order to show without doubt for whom 
they voted, and also to prevent any cliance of the paper 
being spoiled, in numbers of cases declared themselves 
illiterate, and voted for the priests’ nominee. You can well 
picture to yourself,” continues our correspondent, “the 
feelings of these poor people when, ushered singly into the 
ballot-room, they found themselves again in the presence 
of their priests, and compelled to vote with such an 
influence surrounding them. It is impossible they could 
exercise freely, without constraint, the sacred trust of the 
franchise.” And, to guard against the off-chance of such 
lurking independence, “the priests; who know the doubt- 
ful men, order them to vote illiterate, which most of them 
do without hesitation.” In fact, it appears to have come 
to this, that refusal on the part of a voter to make a false 
declaration of illiteracy at the bidding of his priest would 
be regarded as a sure indication that he meant to vote 
wrong. 

In our opinion, this state of things demands the inter- 
vention of Parliament. Open voting has its merits and 
demerits; so has voting by ballot. But the practice pre- 
vailing in Ireland combines, in the highest degree, the 
demerits of both systems with the merits of neither. We 
do net pretend to believe that under a perfectly free ballot 


votes cast for some form of Home-rule. But we say, 
without hesitation, that at present the ballot is notoriously 
not free, and is so worked that there are no means of 
ascertaining the real strength of Unionist feeling among 
the Roman Catholics. Not only so, but the fact that 
it is so worked affords a powerful presumption that if 
the ballot were truly free, the Unionist feeling among 
Roman Catholics would be shown to be substantially 
greater than it now appears to be. It is probably equally 
true that if the ballot were truly free there would be an 
appreciable enhancement of the support given to the 
Parnellite party in constituencies in which their can- 
didates are run against the nominees of the party at the 
leadership of which Mr. Healy is so vigorously clutching. 
We have no interest in the relative elevation or depression 
of any section of the Irish Nationalists, but it certainly 
seems to us clear that Parliament is bound to look into 
such facts as those to which we have called attention, and 
to take steps to secure that in future the franchise shall be 
exerciséd as freely in Ireland as in Great Britain. What 
steps are required to meet that requirement is not an 
absolutely easy question. One of our correspondents 
urges strongly that the presence of clergymen of any 
Church, as agents in the polling-booths, should be entirely 
prohibited, and advances reasons of considerable weight 
in support of that view, which we should imagine is held 
by many Unionists. He points out that the presence of 
the priest in the booth is the last and perhaps most 
powerful instalment, in the case of the Roman Catholic 
voters, of a spiritual and moral pressure which, as de- 
scribed by him above, begins at the altar of the chapel 
as soon as the names of the candidates are announced ; 
and he adds, what may readily be believed, that 
the ignorant Roman Catholic voters very generally 
hold that the ballot-box cannot conceal the mark 
on the paper from the priest in the booth. In 
view of such considerations as these, he maintains that 
there cannot be true freedom of voting unless the Roman 
Catholic priests are excluded from acting as agents in the 
polling-booths, and he assures us, on the strength of a 
wide knowledge of the inhabitants of his own part of the 
country, of all classes and creeds, that the presence of the 
priests in the booths is not liked by the people. We 
recognise the force of the considerations he advances, but 
we fear that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
giving effect to them. The clergy of other religious 
communities would of course have to be embraced in any 
prohibitory enactment in this connection; but as a matter 
of fact they do not, as we understand, in Ireland, nor, so 
far as we are aware, in this country, show any desire for 
the thankless office of personation agent in polling-booths. 
It would be difficult, therefore, to deprive any prohibitory 
enactment on the subject of the appearance of being 
directed against the Roman Catholic priests in particular, 
and though we fear there is ample evidence to justify 
Parliament in taking special steps to prevent spiritual 
intimidation on their part, it is doubtful whether a step 
which they personally resented would not, on the balance, 
do more harm than good in Ireland, by neutralising the 
healing operation of other measures which the present 
Parliament may pass for the satisfaction of the legitimate 
susceptibilities of the dominant Church there. 

No objection of this character, however, applies to the 
other principal remedy advocated by our correspondent, 
and one which has for years past been growing in favour 
among Unionists on both sides of the Irish Channel. We 
refer to the abolition of the privilege afforded to the 
illiterate voter of having his ballot-paper marked for him, 
on his making a declaration of his imability to read. 
There was never, in our opinion, any sufficientrground for 
this arrangement, which is at variance with the practice 
of many States of the American Union; and: whatever 
justification may have existed for it when the Ballot Act 
was passed in 1872, has now passed away. Popular 
education has made enormous strides in the interval, and 
schools are now within the reach of all classes. There is 
thus no reason why ignorance should possess greater 
privileges in the United Kingdom, than among our 
sufficiently democratic kinsmen across the Atlantic. A 
simple Act of one clause, repealing the twenty-sixth clause 
of the First Schedule of the Ballot Act, and applicable of 
course throughout the British Islands, would remove 





what is a humiliating dicfigurement of our electoral 


in Ireland there would not still be a large majority of 
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system everywhere, besides being, under the special 
conditions of Irish life, an instrument for the defeat of 
the intentions of Parliament, and for the perversion of 
the honest exercise of the franchise. It would still be 
open to the priests and other Nationalist organisers in 
Treland to hold “schools” for the instruction of those 
ceally illiterate voters who grew up before the present 
facilities for obtaining elementary education generally 
prevailed. But it would not be open to them to require 
+he doubtfui voter to make a false declaration in order 
that they may be “sure of him.” The removal of this 
possibility would, we are sure, be an important gain to 
the sound political development of Treland, and it would 
unquestionably meet with the hearty approval of all 
enlightened and conscientious members of the Roman 
Church both there and elsewhere. 





POLITICAL DIAGNOSIS. 


appt all the pains taken by the Westminster Gazette 
to classify and analyse the replies given to their 
‘questions by the accepted and rejected candidates of their 
party, we are not sure that we are very much the wiser. No 
doubt it has been well worth while to go through all these 
questions and answers, as it turns attention to each of them 
in turn, and now and then gives at least a distinct negative 
result. You can tell better what did not influence the Elec- 
tion than what did. If hardly any one questions you at all, 
or comments at all on a particular measure, you may feel 
pretty sure that that did not exercise much influence on the 
result. But it is far more difficult to say what did affect 
the result than what did not, for the very good reason that 
the electors themselves do not know. They go to the 
ballot-boxes, and they make their cross opposite the name 
-or names they wish to vote for without knowing themselves 
what it is that has chiefly swayed their choice. Doubtless 
‘many a voter makes a great fuss about some particular 
question, and yet votes after all for the man who did 
not agree with him on that question. He votes with 
-no clear self-knowledge as to why he votes. He has been 
rather proud, perhaps, of his own interest on some one 
«question, and has said a good deal about it, but it may 
-have had, after all, extremely little influence on his choice. 
He votes because he liked the man he voted for, or because 
he loved the repute of being a Liberal, or because he was 
irritated at the mess the Liberals made during the last 
three years, or because he thought the Conservatives 
showed more general good sense, or because he was tired 
with “so much cry and so little wool ;” and when he went 
away from the poll, he was far from clear as to the motive 
«which really prevailed with him. And if he himself does 
. not know what turned his vote, how shall the candidate 
know what turned it? Asa matter of fact, the candidate 
does not know, and all these answers which have been 
received from accepted or rejected candidates, are in fact 
Sut gropings in the dark, doubtful classifications of still 
more doubtful suggestions which have been floating about 
at Election time. 

Our own confident conviction is, after reading all that 
has been said on the subject, that the total result in the 
change of popular opinion in the present instance, has had 
«much more to do with the sense of vexation at the fuss, 
and the unsuccessful fuss, which the late Government made 
~on a dozen questions, than with grave convictions as to 
any oneof them. The electors thought the Irish party had 
~been a great deal too much in the front, that they wanted 
snubbing, and should be snubbed. They thought that 
“ ploughing the sands” was silly work, and they would 
el:ct persons who would not play at politics. They 
thought that the interference with a poor man’s beer was 
impertinent, and that they would give a lesson to the 
dJecturing temperance men. They thought that the House 
of Lords had shown more sagacity than the House of 
‘Commons, and that it was silly to cry out against them. 
And, above all, they thought that the Radical party were 
overbearing, and they would give them a lesson not to 
meddle in so many things at once, and not to stir up 
such a lot of harassing questions without seeing their 
~way clear on any one of them. In all probability, the 
effec: of incompetent meddling with a host of difficulties, 
with ut any distinct appearance of capacity to deal with 
any one of them, had more to do with the great swing 
of te pendulum from one side to the other than any 
single element of political conviction. The people were 








worried and harried like Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” at 
the noise made by the steam-plough which went “ huzzin’ 
an’ maazin’ the blesséd fealds wi’ the Divil’s oan team,” 
and they voted against it, especially as it only ploughed 
up sand. But of course all this is guesswork on our own 
part, just as much as the various answers received by tha 
Westminster Gazette were guesswork on the part of the 
successful and unsuccessful candidates. Till we get 
little definite light on what the people think of specific 
proposals, we shall have nothing that is not guesswork, 
But one thing is, we believe, pretty certain,—that the 
ballot does keep its own secret, and for this very excellent 
reason, that the greater number of the voters do not them. 
selves know their own secret, and if compelled to give a 
reason to themselves for their own vote, are as likely ag 
not to give the wrong reason even to themselves. They 
know they are dissatisfied. They do not clearly know 
why, and if they try to say why, they are as likely as 
not to put forward some reason which really was clear 
enough to themselves, but which did not turn the scales, 
as to give one that did. The dissatisfaction was deeper 
and stronger than any reason they could assign for it. 

On the whole, we believe that the General Election has 
been a greater warning against a fussy policy of “ troubling 
the waters” than it has been against any particular mode 
of troubling them. An ambitious party that fusses and 
fails, produces a general disgust, which is much deeper 
than the disgust felt at any particular failure. We hope 
much from the new Government, mainly because we think 
it will attempt very little in which it cannot succeed, and 
will not go, as Hosea Biglow said, “lashing around like 
a short-tailed bull in fli-time.” Ireland loves a fussy 
policy; England does not, and, after all, the silent “ pre. 
dominant partner” will get his way. When it comes to 
the vote, the screamers come to grief, and the more 
modest doers carry the day. Diagnosis is helped, 
no doubt, by all this questioning and analysis, but 
it is helped most by the negative results, by the 
exclusion of causes which certainly had no _ great 
effect on the people. As a general rule, the physician 
who does not attend too much to the patient’s own 
theories as to his own malady, but who looks at him with 
a keen gaze and trusts to his experience for the interpre- 
tation of his different symptoms, is the physician who 
is most likely to get at the true state of the case. And 
we believe it is much the same with political diagnosis. 
When you have heard all you can of the complaints and 
the hopes and the convictions of the voters, you should 
try to forget the details, and form your impression as 
you would form your impression of any other wide field 
of observation, as much from the accent in which the 
tale is told, as from the words in which it is told. In the 
present case we mean by the accent with which the late 
Government was spoken of, the accent of respect or irrita- 
tion or contempt. For our own parts, we believe that a 
certain disgust, such as the disgust felt with an intolerably 
zealous busybody, was the predominant note of those who 
changed sides. They were angry with individual proposals, 
but they were more angry with the number and the import- 
ance of them. The Government acted as if the people were 
in a revolutionary mood when they were not in the least 


in a revolutionary mood. They were not very anxious for 


any particular reform; but the last thing they desired was 
to have a great mass of ill-digested reforms thrust upon 
them in a sort of panic of intemperate zeal. The late 
Government confounded earnestness with impatience, and 
their impatience made them not only ill-advised, but 
ridiculous. The late Master of Trinity said to some one 
who remarked on a departed friend, that he had “a great 
deal of taste,”—“ Yes, and all of it bad.” We cannot 
expect Gladstonians to say that of the political taste of 
the late Government ; but we do think that a great many 
of them would say that at least a great deal of its political 
taste was bad, and as a criticism on their own leaders, 
that would be quite damaging enough. 





LORD FARRER ON FREE-TRADE. 


A MEETING of the Cobden Club is one of those 
happy occasions on which politicians may cease to 
be partisans. The doctrines which this institution still 
finds it necessary to protect and defend are in fact 
established as an integral part of our national system, 
and are just as far removed above the clamour of party 
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i ial by jury. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, of course, 
ean not cela tan i inopportune endeavour to make 
volitical capital out of the Government’s supposed attitude 
veers agriculture, but no one is likely to take the 
teetotal humourist’s quips and cranks very seriously. 
Even Lord Farrer, however, appears to think that the 

rinciple of Free-trade is still subject to the whims of 
Popular feeling, and that its supporters have need of 
rasleeping vigilance in its defence. His uneasiness on 
the subject seems to us to be a little exaggerated, and his 
speech, though as eminently lucid and sensible as are all 
his pronouncements, may perhaps be described as too 
sanguine with regard to the outlook for Free-trade 
abroad, and too anxious on the score of possible attacks 
upon it at home. : F 

The “obvious movement in favour of Free-trade” 
which he detects in the Australian Colonies, is a tendency 
which, though real enough as far as it goes, may very 
easily be exaggerated. Probably the truth of the matter 
is that the Colonies have been forced bya very unpleasant 
period of depression, varied by acute crisis, to recognise 
that there is something rotten in the state of their fiscal 
systems, and are groping their way towards reforms which 
may, or may not, be in the direction of free, or freer, 
trade. New South Wales is evidently inclined to strike 
the fetters off her commerce, and it is likely enough that 
throughout the Australian Colonies thoughtful men are 
turning over the pros and cons of the matter; but the 
feebleness of any rays of economic enlightenment that 
may be shining in that part of the world was only too 
plainly demonstrated at the Ottawa Conference, when the 
collective Colonial wisdom urged Great Britain to put 
back the hands of the clock, and join in walling in the 
Empire with a protective barrier. There is good reason 
to hope that Australia, and all the world as well, will 
adopt Free-trade some day, but the process of develop- 
ment is likely to be slow. It is, indeed, as Lord Farrer 
said, a “difficult and delicate” matter to speak of the 
United States. But here also he seems a little over- 
sanguine. It is true enough that there is a period of 
great prosperity before the Republic,—‘* if the currency 
difficulties could be got rid of.” But this is a large “if,” 
and it does not follow that “ with that period of prosperity 
it would be found that the modifications which were 
made in the McKinley Tariff had not ruined them, and 
there would probably be an inclination to proceed in the 
direction of making further alterations.” Oa the contrary, 
the revival of confidence in the States, which is due 
largely to President Cleveland’s firmness in keeping up 
the Treasury’s supply of gold, is commonly attributed to 
the fact that the Republican party, the party of Pro- 
tection, has ousted the Free-trading Democrats from their 
predominant position in Congress, and it is argued that 
prosperity only returned with the prospects of a reversion 
in the direction of McKinleyism. “ Further alterations,” 
as far'as it is possible to judge at this distance, seem 
much more likely to be reactionary than progressive. 
Meanwhile, the settlement of the currency difficulties 
seems to be as far off as ever. 

Turning to home affairs, Lord Farrer was ablo to speak 
more hopefully than in former years on several points, but 
he seemed to think that our fiscal system is by no means 
out of danger, and thought it necessary to modify his 
cheerfulness with various qualifications. For instance, he 
advised “all Free-traders to keep a careful watch upon 
Lord Salisbury’s doings, and upon the doings of the 
Foreign Office.” Lord Salisbury is to be watched, because 
he is reported to have once dropped a sentence in favour 
of protective duties as a means of retaliation against 
foreign tariffs. Lord Farrer confesses, however, that he 
expects to hear very little more of this unfortunate obiter 
dictum “ now that Lord Salisbury is himself in responsible 
office.” And the Times opportunely reminds us that 
when Colonel Howard Vincent succeeded in carrying his 
Oxford resolution in favour of Fair-trade, Lord Salisbury 
declared at once against it as a scheme which no responsible 
statesman would dream of carrying into effect. The 
Foreign Office seems rather a curious institution to be 
marked out as a possible nursery of fiscal heresies, but 
Lord Farrer explains that we must keep an eye on it 
because permanent officials at the Foreign Office and 
Ambassadors, when they are asked to make commercial 
treaties on behalf of this country, are very much tempted 
to say, “ We have no weapons in our hands. Have some 





duties that you can take off, and then we shall be able to 
make better bargains.” We hope that Lord Farrer does 
our Foreign Office authorities an injustice in imagining 
that they could be captivated by any such temptations, 
but we are quite sure that any Minister before whom such- 
representations were laid, would not hesitate to respond 
with the obvious retort. 

Another danger alluded to in this speech is the proba- 
bility that the Trade-Unions, finding themselves unable to 
“control all the means of production ” in the face of foreign. 
competition, may decide that they must “stop foreign 
importations.” This is rather «a large order even for- 
Trade- Unions, and our Free-trade mentor himself knocks: 
down his own bogey, expressing his belief that the 
workmen of England detest tyranny of every kind, and 
that their leaders lose their importance and power when- 
they propose resolutions “ contrary to the common-sense 
of the country and to the freedom of employer and work- 
man.” We may also point out that if foreign importations 
are to be “stopped,” agriculture, the industry which is 
more at the mercy of external competition than any other, 
will certainly have the strongest right to protection, and 
Trade-Unions are not likely to give serious attention to 
measures which will begin by raising the price of bread. 
Agriculture is an object of Lord Farrer’s sympathy, but 
he has no faith in any of the remedies suggested. He 
considers that it is “an entire delusion to think that by 
marking on goods the name of the country from 
which they came, any advantage would be gained,” 
believing that if things were good, whether they 
came from foreign countries or not, people in this. 
country would buy them. If they are good—as good 
as the home-grown article—of course they will be 
bought ; but cases in which foreign goods are palmed off 
as British, and are thus sold at a higher price than the 
avowedly foreign article, prove that the marking of foreigm 
commodities as such is sometimes desirable in the interest 
of the consumer as well as the producer. Another point: 
on which we must beg to differ from Lord Farrer is the 
question of the importation of prison-made goods from 
abroad. He contended that “it could be proved to 
demonstration that the working classes in England would 
gain, and would not lose, by the importation of these- 
prison-made goods...... The stoppage of the sale of 
prison-made goods was, in his opinion, wrong economically, 
socially, and morally, and much as they sympathise with 
the working classes, it was their duty to speak out what 
was true.” Unless the s;eaker has been misrepresented. 
by his reporter, these sentences are obviously inconsistent.. 
For if it can really be “ proved to demonstration ” that 
the working classes will gain by the importation of prison-. 
made goods, what need is there of sympathy in the matter, 
and why skould Lord Farrer lay such painful stress on- 
“duty,” when he is only engaged in the very pleasant 
task of supporting a system which benefits his poorer 
brethren? From an economic point of view, the competi- 
tion of prison-made goods with free labour is directly 
opposed, like all compulsory or artificially stimulated 
production, to the principles of Free-trade, which aims at. 
the development of industrial enterprise in such a manner 
that commodities shall be produced by those hands, in. 
those places, and under those conditions, which are best 
fitted for their successful manufacture. “ Socially and: 
morally,” we believe the system to be equally indefensible, 
but it is hard to decide whether restrictive measures would. 
not do more harm than good in the long-run, and in other 
directions. This question, as Adam Smith wrote, in an 
unusually severe moment, on the subject of retaliation, 
“does not, perhaps, belong so much to the science of a. 
legislator, whose deliberations ought to be governed by 
general principles which are always the same, as to the 
skill of that insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called 
a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed by 
the momentary fluctuations of affairs.” 





THE REVOLT OF THE CURATES, 


. Church Reformer, which, as might be expected in 

the organ of Mr. Stewart Headlam, is an ecclesiasti- 
cal Cave of Adullam, has opened its colum:s to a certain 
Dr. Thackeray, who is making ample use of them as a 
vehicle of his special grievance. By “ special” we do not 
mean personal, Dr. Thackeray, indeed, has this also ; but 
he is so anxious to make himself the mouthpiece of a class 
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that he almost loses sight of hie own wrongs. He has 
quarrelled with his rector,—this fact is clear enough from 
the letters printed in the Church Reformer. But, unlike 
most people in similar positions, he does not seek to make 
out the exceptional hardness of his own case. On the 
contrary, he heads the second instalment of the correspon- 
dence,—“ The Revolt of the Curates: a Call to Arms!” 
He wars not merely or chiefly against his own former in- 
cumbent, but against incumbents generally. That there 
may be exceptions among them he thinks possible; but 
“in the loomp” they are bad. Dr. Thackeray is the most 
outspoken of the revolting curates, but he is far from being 
alone in his protest. The columns of the Guardian have 
borne frequent testimony to the prevalence of similar views 
among men not gifted with Dr. Thackeray’s fluent 
indignation. They complain that they do not get on well 
with their incumbents, that they do not get promotion 
early enough or surely enough, that the possession of a 
wife and children acts injuriously on their chances of em- 
ployment, that they are practically superannuated at an 
age when in any profession they would still be in the 
prime of life; and finally, though by the side of the 
greater grievances this is rather a small detail, that they 
have no means of learning the characters of their rectors 
before engaging themselves to work under them. 


Of the reality of some of these grievances there can un- 
fortunately be no doubt. Nobody can deny that the life 
of a curate has many discomforts, however convinced he 
may be that these discomforts are inseparable from the 
position. We should all like to be our own masters and 
our own commanding officers, though whether the work 
of the world would be any better done in consequence is 
another question and far less easy to determine. Taking the 
first and last of the complaints we have enumerated, we are 
inclined to think that it would be well if some means 
could be devised whereby a curate might ascertain rather 
more easily than he always can now, whether a curacy is 
likely to suit him. At the same time, we suspect that 
more information is gained by curates upon this point than 
is generally known. A young man seldom takes a curacy 
with no acquaintancewith any of the facts beyond that there 
is a curacy to be had. Butif we may venture upon a sug- 
gestion, it might be well if archdeaconsor rural deans were 


willing to become the advisers of young men seeking. 


curacies, and to give them the benefit of such information 
as they have at their command, in order to indicate 
whether the intending curate and the intending rector are 
types that are likely to work together without undue 
friction. Where we differ from Dr. Thackeray, and differ 
most completely, is in regard to the relative numbers of 
contented and discontented curates. We believe that, on the 
whole, the relation works fairly well, and that nothing 
would less tend to making it work better than the intro- 
duction of the machinery of a Trade-Union. 

One of the points that Dr. Thackeray is most proud of 
seems to make rather against him. He says that the 
Prayer-book only speaks of two ranks among the clergy, 
—Bishops and curates. Undoubtedly this is so; and the 
moral we draw is that the Prayer-book knows nothing of 
such divided responsibility as Dr. Thackeray has in his 
mind when he speaks of an incumbent as being of right 
only primus inter pares. The curate, in the view of the 
Prayer-book, is the person in charge of the spiritual wel- 
fare of a parish, who has the care of the souls contained 
in it. For these souls he is responsible to God and man, 
and of this responsibility we do not see how he can use- 
fully divest himself or be divested. When a parish is, or 
becomes, too large for one man to work, this responsibility 
does not divide itself ipso facto; it remains on the same 
shoulders on which it originally rested. The incumbent 
is still in law the curate of the parish ; the only difference 
is that he has to devolve on others a part, not of the 
responsibility, but of the work which has to be done in 
discharge of the responsibility. Dr. Thackeray would 
hardly hold his solicitor or his stockbroker free of blame 
if, in answer to his complaints that they had given him 
bad advice, they pleaded that they were only primus inter 
pares among their clerks. He would be tempted to 
remind them that he employed them, and not their 
subordinates. Whether it would have been better if all 
large parishes had been divided into separate cures as 
soon as they became unmanageable by one man, is 
another question. There is much at all events to be said 
for the system of working them by many clergy under a 








common head, and as long as this system lasts it will be 
impossible to accord to curates—in the modern sense of the 
term—the rights with which Dr. Thackeray would invest 
them. They and their incumbents are riding on ong 
horse, and they cannot hope to escape the general law. 
that one of them must ride behind. . 

It is a more real and serious hardship that the chances 
of a curate grow less with every year he lives after 
forty, and that at any age the fact that he is married, and 
still more the fact that he has children, will militate 
against his finding employment. On the other hand it ig 
unfortunately plain that in the majority of cases the 
incumbent who regards these things as a disqualification 
is quite justified in taking this view. The position 
of a curate is, as we have seen, essentially a position 
of subordination, and age and matrimony certainly do 
not help a man to fill this position to advantage. An in. 
cumbent naturally wishes for a curate whom he can mould 
in some degree to his mind,—a curate who will work on his 
lines rather than on the curate’s own, and will take to some 
extent the impression of his rector. These are essentially 
the virtues of youth. Asa man gets on in life, he grows 
less malleable. His character becomes formed, and though 
his theory of work may have grown and widened as years 
have gone by, this very circumstance, though it may make 
him better fitted to be himself an incumbent, probably 
makes him less fit to be a. good curate; and after all, it is 
a good curate that an incumbent, even the best incumbent, 
really wants. So, again, with marriage and children, 
Whether an incumbent does, or does not, think in his own 
case that marriage creates a conflict of interests, and that 
an unmarried man is more likely to devote himself to his 
work than a man who has a wife and a family to care 
for, we may be quite sure that he thinks this about his 
curate. His object in choosing him is to get the best 
helper he can; and the common-sense view of the process 
certainly is that the best helper—the helper that will suit 
the parish best, and give it the best work—wilil be found 
among unmarried men rather than among married, and 
still more among men without, rather than among men 
with, children. It isa common notion among commanding 
officers that married subalterns do no good to a regiment; 
it is an equally common notion in Oxford and Cambridge 
that the marriage of tutors does no good to a college. 
We fear that the incumbents of parishes are not less in 
the right when they take the same view about married 
curates. 

We do not think, therefore, that Dr. Thackeray’s “ Call 
to Arms” will havo any considerable or lasting effect upon 
the status of those he is anxious to benefit. If he would 
make curates what he wishes them to be, he must also 
compel incumbents to employ them in some fixed rotation, 
and to ask no questions aboutage or circumstances, But 
from this it would follow almost as a corollary that incum- 
bents should no longer have to pay them out of their own 
pockets, and when all these reforms had been effected, it 
would be found that curates had disappeared. A man 
appointed automatically, without reference to more than a 
very limited list of qualifications, and paid from some 
general fund, might be a co-rector, but he would certainly 
not beacurate. There is no radical cure, we fear, for the 
evils of which Dr. Thackeray complains, except the aboli- 
tion of curates, and when that had been accomplished, 
curates would have, we suspect, to be created anew for 
their own and their rectors’ convenience. 








IS MAN IMMORTAL? 


DISCUSSION has been going on in the United States, 

of which Mr. Stead gives a résumé in the current 
number of his quarterly Borderland, on the question of the 
intrinsic immortality of man. It is curious that, as a rule, 
Englishmen should confound the question whether or not 
man is immortal, with the question whether or not the human 
personality survives, or does not survive, death,—a very dif- 
ferent question, and not one which has always been confounded 
with it. The Chinese generally believe, it is said, that the per- 
sonality of every man survives the death of his body for some 
generations, but not permanently, and regard their ancestors 
spirits as more or less active for several consecutive periods of 
the same length as a bodily life, but as exhausting even their 
mental and moral vitality in the end, as they had exhausted 
their bodily vitality in the space of their visible life here. We 
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have read somewhere that when a Chinese was asked why 
then he believed in the continued existence of Confucius two 
thousands years and some odd centuries after his earthly life, 
he replied, “ Ab, but only think of the extraordinary stamina 
of that man’s mind,” as if intrinsic power to resist mental 
decay varied from mind to mind, and as if even Confucius 
might be slowly exhaling now that exceptional stamina which 
had endured through so many ages. Of course that view is a 
sort of magnified reflection of the common human experience, 
that while some aged men seem to exhaust their mental and 
moral, no less than their physical, powers in this short exist- 
ence, others seem to grow in grasp and lucidity and force of 
will up to the end. It is clear that while in some men 
mental strength long survives bodily strength, in others 
bodily vitality survives mental, and the mind goes before the 
body; naturally, then, it is presumed that even if the soul 
and body are separable, there is no more reason why the 
survivor of the two should be intrinsically immortal than 
there was why that which went first should have been so, 
though we can now see for ourselves that it was not. The 
separability of the soul and body only shows that they are 
not identical either in durability or in anything else. But to 
show that one survives the other no more proves that the 
survivor is immortal, than the survival of a mother or a 
son shows that that mother or son is immortal. We 
do not argue that because the body sometimes appears to 
survive the mind, the body will never die, and we must not 
therefore argue that because the mind survives the body, 
the mind will never die. Professor Max Miiller appears to 
believe that the “self” never begins to exist, and never ceases 
to exist; but that the “ego” both begins to exist and ceases 
to exist, being the product of circumstances ; but like many of 
Professor Max Miiller’s beliefs this is a view which requires 
a good deal more explanation than he condescends to give us, 
To most of us the “self” and the “ego” are as indistin- 
guishable as the “self” is from “ myself.” I don’t really know 
any self except myself. Mr. Gladstone’s view is as usual 
much more intelligible. He suggests, without giving it pre- 
cisely as his own conviction, that man is not so much in- 
trinsically immortal as immortalisable, that but for sin he 
would have attained to immortality, and that so far as he 
can avail himself of the redemption offered to him, he may 
become so, but that he is not necessarily and intrinsically 
immortal either for evil or for good. 

After all, what seems to be sufficiently clear is that both 
the moral evil and the moral good of our human personality 
survive the death of the body, and that whether man is 
intrinsically immortal or not, he continues to exert many of 
his powers after his bodily dissolution,—to suffer for the 
evil he has done, as well as to enter into the joy which 
his power of discerning and loving the eternal source of 
being, confers upon him; and that we cannot limit confidently 
either the one power or the other. It certainly cannot be 
shown that either progressive purification or progressive 
degradation necessarily comes to an end. The view of the 
pantheist that progressive purification ends in a kind of 
absorption and the extinction of the “ego,” seems to be as 
absolutely forbidden by Christianity as any doctrine can 
be. Where our Lord says that because God calls him- 
self the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, “all 
live unto Him,” he directly forbids the pantheistic and 
Buddhist view of progress as dissolving away the personal 
identity of human beings. If Christianity be true, pantheism 
even for the good is certainly false. And still more, it is false 
for the evil, for whether suffering be eternal or not, it certainly 
is spiritual, and lasts as long as the spirit survives; nor have 
we the smallest vestige of evidence that the downward pro- 
gress of the will is a terminable process and comes to any 
natural end. It may do so, if immortality depends only on 
the union with God. But there is certainly a sort of 
antagonism to God which appears to be progressive as well as 
the union with him, and antagonism means conscious exist- 
ence no less than love means conscious existence. All we 
can say is that if man be what Mr. Gladstone terms immor- 
talisable, there is no final reason (unless it be God’s mercy) 
why he should not be immortalisable in the one direction as 
well as in the other; and that while a good deal of our moral 
and spiritual experience tends to show the durability of remorse 
and the persistence of the growing incapacity to turn back 
after a certain point in the downward stage is reached, we 
have only the vaguest hope to rely on for our anticipa- 





tion that all suffering must finally end. We have no 
experience to verify the death of the soul, such as we 
have to verify the death of the body. There is a good deal 
that suggests that even the death of the mind may be an 
illusion. Certainly the memory, which is of course of the 
very essence of personal life, revives in the most wonderful 
way, when it seems to be wholly gone, and its failure appears 
to depend as much on the flaws in the bodily organisation 
as the effectiveness of a phonograph depends on the marks 
left in the paper on which the vibrations of the voice are regis- 
tered. The sudden recovery of the memory and of mental 
vitality which not unfrequently takes place at the moment of 
death, does not look much like its absolute dependence on the 
brain, or it would flicker out as the brain dies. Indeed, if 
the intelligence ever survives death, that seems to show that 
while the dying of the body may obstruct the action of the 
mind, its actual death does not interfere with mental life, and 
may therefore even quicken it. We clearly have no means 
of saying whether the mind is intrinsically immortal or not. 
But if, as the story of revelation implies, it is at least immor- 
talisable, to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, it may endure both 
for evil and for good, and certainly does endure both for evil 
and for good beyond the limit at which the death of the body 
takes place. Professor Max Miiller’s view that there is some 
sort of self which persists through an indefinite number of 
lives not connected together by any chain of continuous 
memory, appears to us the sort of philosophic conjecture for 
which there neither is nor can be any proper evidence at all. 
It may be true that we are being punished or rewarded now 
for what we did in a state of which we have absolutely no 
record or memory. But if so, we are certainly not intended 
to recognise the justice either of God’s punishments or of his 
rewards. 

It is very difficult to understand the confidence with which 
Mr. Stead seems to rely on direct evidence, received, as he 
holds, from the other world. While it must be for him, and for 
those who have had such experience as he tells us that he has 
had, very impressive, so far as it conveys information as to 
what formerly happened in this world,—information entirely 
new to the recipient,—which the recipient had other means of 
adequately verifying, it is the reverse of impressive when 
it deals with allegations as to the spirit’s experience after 
death. We can hardly imagine that experience could be 
so vague and so unlike what we mean by fact, as the 
sort of story usually received by so-called spiritualists 
from the other side of the veil, though it professes to be 
autobiographical. The present writer has read sheets on 
sheets of such so-called autobiography, and the only effect it 
has made upon his mind, is that those who send such com- 
munications must have entered a world of mist, in which 
there is neither definite time nor definite space nor definite 
form nor definite colour nor definite judgment, but in which 
“ naught is everything and everything is naught.” Take the 
communication entitled “I Awoke,” with which Mr. Stead 
concludes the article on “Is Man Immortal?” and which he 
speaks of as “ curiously suggestive and very original.” First 
the departed spirit professes to have felt a very vivid sense 
of renewed life and strength; then he explains that he was 
“unaware of his surroundings and unconscious of himself.” 
“T mean,” he says, “that I did not ask myself where and what 
am I, but accepted all without question, as one does generally 
in daily life or ina dream.” Well, we could not find a worse 
way of saying that life was vivid and renewed than to say one 
did not ask oneself where one was or what one was, but that 
one felt just as one does ina dream. In daily life, especially 
when it is vivid life, one does not feel like that at all. Then 
the spiritual autobiographer goes on to explain that he kept 
alternating between consciousness and loss of consciousness, 
the consciousness being the consciousness of evil forms, 
who stimulated him or her to vindictiveness, and the loss 
of consciousness being like a fainting-fit. Then gradually 
thoughts of forgiveness towards one who had betrayed him, 
and of self-reproach for having been full of selfishness in 
relation to this traitorous friend, steal in, and after a good 
deal of dull see-saw, very mistily described, he manages to 
forgive his treacherous friend, and to do something towards 
persuading other misty figures to give up their favourite 
resentments too; and so the chapter of spiritual autobio- 
graphy ends. It isachapter in the autobiography of a per- 
son whose vivacity had all evaporated at the moment of death, 
and whose subsequent thoughts and emotions are wreaths of 
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mist. If this is real life in the future world, we fear all that 
makes existence vivid and graphic must end with this. In 
fact, the so-called accounts given of the other world are the 
accounts of a life which bas ceased altogether to be definite, 
and begun to copy the billowy shapes of cumulus clouds. 
The older ghosts are altogether more impressive than the 
anodern ghosts who telegraph their experience by automatic 
writing, and succeed only in dissolving thought and dis- 
&.pating language. 





OVER-EMPHASIS. 
HE August number of the Idler contains aningenious little 
article on over-emphasis. The writer, Mr. Nisbet, makes 
the text of his discourse the five-line whip which is issued to 
Members of Parliament by both sides. If, he points out, a 
Member of Parliament wants to entreat a friend to take part 
in some business transaction, he would have no difficulty in 
doing so adequately by means of the ordinary forms of 
speech. “Urgent,” or “very urgent,” would cover the most 
imperative cases. ‘Summoned in such terms to a division in 
the House, however, this same Member of Parliament would 
‘treat the communication as naught—it would fail to excite 
the smallest sensation in his official epidermis—the fact being 
that the language of the official whip has been over-emphasised 
until it has lost nine-tenths of its natural meaning. At some 
period in the early history of representative institutions the 
word ‘urgent’ was no doubt used by the party fugleman in 
its popular sense. But just as the boy in the fable cried 
‘ Wolf’ too often, so the whipper must have used language 
from time to time in advance of his necessities. The ‘most 
argent’ occasion would prove not to be so urgent after all, 
and this the whipped would speedily discover. Some further 
‘means would then have to be invented of arousing the 
interest of the Member addressed. What more natural than 
that the vital words of the whip should be underlined ? 
Lbis device in turn would be abused; whence by easy stages 
mvould be reached the two, three, four, and five line whip.” 
But, as Mr. Nisbet points out, even the five-line whip is not 
emphatic enough. ‘We have begun to hear of the six-line 
whip, and once or twice in the last Parliament I understand 
the uaderscoring was done in red ink with a view to produce 
a still deeper note. The six-line whip in red ink is therefore, 
I take it, the next definite step to be taken in this downward 
path of over-emphasis. But the next, and the next? LEvi- 
dently bottom must be touched somewhere.” That is a 
perfectly sound reflection. As there is a limit to the emphasis 
to be got out of human language, there comes a point when 
emphatic language ceases to be emphatic, and only the bald 
statement is capable of attracting attention. The situation 
is analogous to what happened to the Assignats during the 
French Revolution. The first result of the issue of a paper 
eurrency was to drive the gold out of circulation, and to 
depreciate the face-value of the notes. But the process did 
notstop there. The more money the printing-presses produced 
the less its value, till at last the Assignats were not worth the 
paper they were printed on, and came to have no value 
whatever. At that point the use of gold and silver as 
money was spontaneously revived. So with emphatic lan- 
guage. People pile up epithets or underscore their words 
‘tilla plain “I thank you” becomes the highest expression 
of gratitude which it is possible to devise. 
But over-emphasis is not confined to Parliamentary notices. 
‘In an age curious in sensation—one in which people are 
aniversally anxious to appear ready in sympathy—it invades 
every corner of life. In truth, this is the age of over-emphasis. 
We are thought half-hearted and insincere if we do not shout, 
and stamp, and scream, and tear our passion to tatters, whether 
it concerns pictures or novels, men or cities. “1 hate these 
reptile-hearted fellows,” says Brown; “clammy devils who 
can’t- bear to let themselves out, but must be always mini- 
mising everything, and making conditions and limitations. 
Af they denounce a mean or wicked act, they do it so coldly 
‘that one is half inclined to think they sympathise with the 
criminal, while if there is a noble or generous thing to be 
commended, they use language without a spark of go or 
vigour.” Yet it happens as often as not that what Brown 
calls making limitations and conditions is nothing of the sort, 
but merely a refusal to put unlimited pepper, ginger, and all 
other sorts of spices and flavours into the dish. The person 
who is denounced as reptile-hearted probably stated simply 








that some act was a mean one, or a noble one, and there left it, 
Brown would have liked him to have run over the whole 
gamut of invective in the one case, and of praise in the 
other. For example, when Mr. Taper deserts his party on a 
critical division, men are so demoralised with the dram. 
drinking of over-emphasis, that they do not feel satisfied unless 
the newspapers declare that the whole history of selfishness, 
meanness, and duplicity must be ransacked to afford a parallel 
to the conduct of Mr. Taper. Again, when a Colonel or Major 
does something gallant when on active service, people feel that 
he has not been properly treated until he has been compared to 
Sir Henry Havelock and Horatius Cocles, Moltke and the 
Duke of Marlborough. It is the same thing in literature. A 
man cannot produce a good historical study or a readable 
novel without those who admire him talking about Gibbon 
and Thackeray. To do less is to incur the reproach of jealousy 
and grudgingness in the matter of praise. When we attack 
over-emphasis, it must be understood, however, that we are 
not making a plea for hedging criticism. We have no sym. 
pathy with the critics either of deeds or words who always 
play for safety, and seem to think that the only wise rule is 
to assume that all that is worth saying or doing has been 
done already, and can never be done again. Weare by no 
means of Sir Thomas Browne’s opinion when he said, “ It is 
too late to be ambitious.” Instead of objecting to criticism 
which is unconventional in the matter of praise or blame, 
and when it praises, praises fully, we approve of it most 
heartily. What we object to is the praise or blame, as the 
case may be, being over-italicised, scored under with five lines 
of red ink, and a large hand put to point in the margin. In 
other words, we like to see praise adequately bestowed, but we 
like it spoken, not screamed. If the critic thinks a modern 
sonnet as fine as anything in Milton or Wordsworth, let 
him say so straight out, but do not let him take the idea 
and emphasise it by worrying itas a dog worriesa bone. There 
is no occasion for saying in twenty different tones of voice 
that a poet is a great poet, and making each tone higher 
and shriller than the other. To do that is only to take away 
from the effect intended to be produced. Here, in truth, is 
the great objection to over-emphasis. It defeats its own 
ends. ‘ Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” That is 
a thought that is certain to rise in men’s minds when they 
are brought face to face with over-emphasis. Over-emphasis 
always suggests that there is either something insincere in 
the mind of the man who uses it, or else that he has a very 
weak case. “He wouldn’t want to use such big words if he 
were quite sure that he was in the right.” 

That over-emphasis is a mistake, a perpetual calling of 
“Wolf,” will no doubt be readily admitted. It may how- 
ever, with some show of reason, be asked,—What is the 
remedy ? The ordinary man may be excused if he says, “ It 
is all very well to tell me not to be over-emphatic, but I can 
only use forms of expression as I find them. My object is 
to convey certain shades of meaning and not to main- 
tain an abstract standard of language. I am informed that 
Mr. Smith behaved with great kindness and generosity in 
a certain business transaction which affected a relation of 
mine, and I want, in writing to thank him, to let him 
see clearly how much I am touched by his conduct. If I 
merely write,‘I am much obliged to you for your kindness to 
Jack,’ he will probably think that I am rather annoyed than 
pleased by his action, and am saying the least I could out 
of a sense of pride,—that, in fact, I am furious at being put 
under an obligation. Does any one suppose that in order to 
keep the language pure Iam going to submit to a misrepre- 
sentation of that kindP Not a bit of it. I shall, of course, 
write to Mr. Smith,—*‘ I do not know how to express to you the 
sense of your extraordinary goodness of heart and generosity 
to Jack. Nothing could possibly have been done more 
graciously or in a more friendly spirit, and I must take this 
opportunity of thanking you again and again.’ That sort of 
language may sound absurd, but I should use, and even under- 
line, a good deal of it, because I should know that nothing less 
would make Mr. Smith feel what I want him to feel,—namely, 
‘ Well, they really do seem to appreciate what I did for the 
young man.’ The truth is, words are counters, and when I 
pay my debts in them I must pay them, not at their face- 
value, but at the rates at which the world in general 
accepts them. If some of them are so depreciated as to 
make it necessary to double the nominal amount, the fault 
is not mine, but that of my predecessors in their use.” 
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There is, of course, a good deal to be said for this line of 
argument, but it does not represent the whole truth. One 
may ron a certain risk of being misunderstood owing 
to one’s use of plain words; but is there not almost as 
great a risk in the case of over-emphasis? Mr. Smith, in the 
sup instance, may be a man who hates gush. In that 
case the elaborate phrases will produce an impression not of 
sincere gratitude, but just the reverse. In reality a very 
little trouble will enable a man to use plain language, and yet 
show the warmth of feeling which he desires to show. One 
need not be bald because one will not yield to the tempta- 
tions of over-emphasis. A man may let his feelings show 
through the simplest language. Indeed, in the true sense, 
the simpler the language the more emphatic. South has put 
this great fact with admirable force in his sermon on plain- 
ness of speech. After giving certain examples of over- 
emphasis from the pulpit eloquence of his contemporaries, he 
proceeds to point out that “these were sublimities above the 
rise of the Apostolic spirit.” The Apostles, poor mortals, 
were content to take lower steps. ‘This was the dialect 
which pierced the conscience, and made the hearers cry ont, 
‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?’” In truth, there 
is nothing so emphatic as simplicity, nothing so unem- 
phatic as over-emphasis, 





PROVINCIALISM AND LONDON CULTURE. 

N “The Wanderer,” that very tedious novel of Madame 
I d’Arblay’s decadent period, there is at least one exquisite 
thing,—the reason given by the man of fashion for not coming 
tosee his mother. He does not like her, but that is not all,— 
it is “so rustic to have a mother.” When the man of ton of 
a hundred years ago said “ rustic,” he meant what his modern 
equivalent expresses by “provincial.” Probably no actual cox- 
comb of any period ever had the effrontery to say exactly what 
Madame @’Arblay makes the man in her novel say. But it is 
the mission of genius to develop truth into artistic exaggera- 
tions that will serve evermore as symbols. And this sublime 
piece of impertinence has long been to us the symbol of a 
great many impertinences of opinion that proceed from 
certain extremely artificial cliques of London society,—salons 
generally presided over by ladies who have discarded all 
creeds—moral, religious, and philosophical—and frequented 
by as many men and women of real genius as are willing 
to purchase the right of entry by leaving on the door- 
etep whatever reality of character, conviction, or ability 
made them worth bidding. It was obviously of such salons 
that Mr. Henry James was thinking when he told us many 
years ago that society was extremely fond of men of letters, 
admiring in them nothing so much as their power of talking 
consecutively,—that society was indeed so fond of the man of 
letters that it was willing to give him a cup of tea and be 
kind to him, always upon the understanding that when he 
came into society he would be considerate enough not to talk 
consecutively. It is in such salons that one hears the word 
“provincial” uttered with the delicately damning emphasis 
that strikes terror to the heart of every man bred in the 
provinces, who has lingered long enongh in the exhausting 
air of the capital to be enervated by its influence; but only 
stirs the sense of humour in the provincial whose moral thews 
and sinews are still strung at open-air pitch. 

Ever since the barbarians demolished Rome, the antagonism 
between urban ultra-refinement and crude provincial force 
has been a matter of instinct among the nations of the West. 
Like the antagonism between a man and a lion, it is an in- 
stinct of fear, but of fear conscious of latent mutual fasci- 
nation which leaves it an open question whether the physically 
stronger or the physically weaker will have the upper hand. 
If the question is to be settled in the first onrush, the man, 
taken at unawares, will have no chance against the lion—he 
goes down under its superior brute force. But if he is 
forewarned, and has some knowledge of the art of daunting 
savage beasts, then it is not impossible that the lion may be 
either forced upon a sullen retreat or taken captive for 
exhibition. The other side of the analogy is too obvious to 
require elaborating. Only the provincial who has never left 
his native “earth” can be ignorant of what happens when 
he and the superfine Londoner meet at close quarters. We 
“only ask leave to remind both that there is a natural fasci- 
mation between them as well as a natural antagonism, and 
that the antagonism is rooted in fear on both sides. 


The kind of Londoner who calls everybody outside his own 
clique “ provincial,” is almost always London born and bred, 
when he is not of provincial extraction so lowly and obscure 
that it can be more easily forgotten than forgiven. In the 
latter case, he is simply an impostor, who may be left to get 
his due from the pen and pencil of the caricaturist. The 
other kind is more worth taking seriously. Born of parents 
whose local complexion and provincial angles have long been 
effaced by the friction of London cosmopolitanism, he starts 
where they left off. He cannot look back upon a time when 
he was new to London, and conscious of provincialisms of dress, 
manner, or accent, which put him at a superficial disadvantage. 
Still less can he look back upon a day when London was an 
unknown world to him, and his thoughts and dreams were 
bounded, as they were inspired, by the life of the country-town, 
the village, the vicarage, the manor, or the farm. He is sure 
to know a great variety of charming and characteristic bits of 
English, Scotch, and Irish scenery, besides foreign cities and 
transatlantic States, for the cultivated Londoner travels and 
chooses his holiday resort with the fine taste that is his mark 
in all things. Bat for the shaping of character, there is all the 
difference between knowing a hundred places as a tourist 
knows them, and having grown up in one,—about the same 
difference that there is between being bred up by a wise and 
good mother, and being on the dinner-list of a score or so of 
pretty and pleasant women in society. 

To grow up in a corner of the country is to come in contact, 
before we can think for ourselves, with a complete set of 
definite local ideas in manners, morals, politics, and religion. 
It is not necessarily to adopt these ideas; it is not necessarily to 
respect them. But it is to know them all round and intimately 
as we know our brothers and sisters, our parents and ourselves. 
Oar attitude towards them may be sympathetic or the reverse 
—that will depend upon our individual characters—but it 
cannot possibly be indifferent. It will partake more or less 
of the nature and of the strength of prejudice. In the pro- 
vincial of narrow intelligence, prejudice almost always em- 
bitters political and religious opinion as well as judgment of 
character. In the provincial of generous intelligence, con- 
tact with the cosmopolitanism of London quickly unseats 
prejadice from all the strongholds of opinion, leaving it only 
in possession of the holy places of affection, which are all 
the stronger for being reinforced by the irrationa: influences 
of arbitrary association. But it is one thing to have 
succeeded in the course of an apprenticeship to London life, 
in separating jadgments that should be purely intellectual 
from the sentiment of early association, and quite another 
thing never to have had that sentiment; and this sentiment 
is precisely what the ultra-refined Londoner of the second 
generation too often lacks. He is so entirely free from all 
and every kind of definite association in religion, in politics, 
in manners and morals, that though he may take a sort of 
artistic pleasure in studying the local colour of any part of 
the country, as presented in modern novels, he rather shudders 
at living incarnations of such colour when he chances to run 
against them in circles of less rarefied atmosphere than that 
which he by preference inhabits. 

It must be granted that he does not always shudder with- 
out cause. Whatever he may lack, this kind of Londoner 
must be acknowledged to have, up to a certain point, good 
taste. He has the taste of ultimate refinement ; the tact that 
avoids the ugly; the sense of proportion and fitness which 
teaches that we must renounce much if we would make our- 
selves and our surroundings harmonious. Nowhere is all 
that pertains to the external form of life so well understood 
as in these little cliques. In dress, in thought, in literature 
and art, the fashion of the hour is caught and reproduced with 
the faultless grace that is so much more often found in the 
artificial than in the real. Instinct and taste divorced from 
all serious responsibility have here nothing to do but to express 
whims and fancies, caprices and affectations, with the ease 
and elegance of finished breeding. About the atmosphere of 
such coteries, artificial though they be, there is a real charm, 
and those who come into it out of the larger air of the true 
London world,—that great exchange where all the best brains 

and hearts grown in the country find their true value,—those 
who pass occasionally from the larger circle to the smaller, are 
the most capable of recognising this charm and appraising it 
at its worth. To them these little cliques are dainty toys, 
which only a highly complicated society could produce; which, 





being produced, are interesting and in their way instructive 
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curiosities, but absolutely unrelated to any of the stern and 
tender realities of life at large. Such visitors humonr the little 
world they drop into with a tact as perfect and more kindly 
than its own, and provided they do not drop into it too 
often, no one but themselves suspects that they are only 
humouring it. 

But woe to the raw provincial of mediocre quality who is 
ushered straight into the little world of London without a 
period of acclimatisation in the larger. He may have brains 
and heart, but he is pretty sure to want taste and tact. He 
will know his own mind very well, but too little of any other 
mind to give him a chance of not disturbing the harmony of 
almost any circle to which he is newly admitted. He will 
obtrude the religious tenets of an unfashionable sect upon a 
drawing-room full of people who are agreed that all religion 
is out of date, or discuss the moral of a work of art with 
critics so “new ” that they hardly know that moral standards 
have ever existed. In short, he will commit every kind of 
social solecism, and make his audience shudder. Still, so 
long as the chill of their shudder does not react upon him- 
self, he is strong, and may be said to have the best of it. 
But in the moment—and the moment never fails to come— 
when he begins to understand the faintly amused smile of 
tolerance, or the stare of blank boredom with which his sallies 
as they grow familiar are received—in that moment his 
strength begins to be undermined. If he be wise he will 
retreat at once from the dainty circle in which he has planted 
his awkward country foot. But most often he is not wise. 
The fascination of this sham world has begun to tell upon 
him. He is no longer quite sure that he is right, and that it 
is wrong. He lowers his flag and tacks, and before he knows 
what he is doing, he has surrendered altogether. Henceforth 
there is nothing to fear from this kind of provincial. He has 
consented to be patronised, to forget his origin, and call 
himself a Londoner. But though he may never know it, his 
new associates do not admit him to fall equality. Behind his 
back they “explain” him and apologise for him. He may 
have the comfort of knowing, however, that he does for them 
what they cannot do for one another. He meets a real want. 
Among a set of people so carefully cultivated that they 
cannot possibly be ridiculous, but who—dehumanise them- 
selves as much as they can—still cannot get rid of the human 
inclination to laugh at somebody, the transformed provincial 
supplies a laughing-stock. 

There are, however, a few general laws dominating the 
whole of human life, from the operation of which even the 
most ultra-refined cliques cannot escape. And one of these 
is the law that finds popular expression in the terse saying, 
“extremes meet.” The audacious question has sometimes 
crossed our mind, whether the sheltered artificiality of this 
little world might not, from the point of view of the larger 
cosmopolitanism of real London and real life, be fitly de- 
scribed as itself a kind of provincialism. Its representatives 
have, when we come to think about it, marks answering to 
those of all the recognised kinds of provincial. They have an 
accent of their own, a limited vocabulary, including many 
terms absolutely unintelligible to the common people of 
England, and excluding many which all the rest of the culti- 
vated world admits; they have a code of manners to them- 
selves, and are very much struck by the grotesqueness of all 
other manners; and finally they are ill at ease in any society 
outside their own, except that of that larger cosmopolitan 
world where provincials of all sorts are made at home ina 
mental and moral climate universal enough to suit all habits, 
This bold thought, once admitted into the mind, grows apace, 
and finds plenty to feed upon. For instance, there is the 
curious phenomenon of our day,—the plays and the novels 
specially affected by these little cliques—books which pretend 
to know the world and portray life more truly and exhaustively 
than it has ever been portrayed before—which nevertheless 
strike the majority of readers as depicting a very small 
province of life, and that from the point of view of one 
who has never travelled beyond it. These books are 
generally very exquisitely got up as to paper and bind- 
ing. And they almost always have one literary point in 
their favour. They are written by authors who have 
the tact not to be tedious. They are easy to read and easy to 
forget. If they were not so easy to forget, perhaps more 
people would before now have realised the sameness of tone 
and idea which are among the marks of what we would take 
courage to call their particular provincial origin. Another 





thing that makes for our theory is the tendency shown of 
late by this superfine little world to enter into an alliance, 
which may justly be called unholy, with a section of society 
that used to be considered quite typically provincial,—the- 
world and the opinion of schoolgirldom. The kind of book 
we had, a moment ago, in view, and which we are quite sure 
will suggest itself immediately to all our readers without 
even committing ourselves to the invidious course of naming 
a particular example—the book of the “new woman ”—ex.. 
presses a body of opinion which is the unmistakable off. 
spring of a cross between the studied undenominationalism 
of quintessential London culture and the crude inexperience 
of a smart school-girl. Of real life it knows nothing except 
what we are tempted to call a rather dirty corner; none the 
less, because it bears the stamp of a little world of fashion, 
it pretends to dominate opinion and revolutionise literature, 
“ Half-a-dozen coxcombs,” says Vauvenargues, “dined together 
and said, ‘ We are the world;’ and the world believed them.” 
It was certainly impudent of the coxcombs, but remarkably 
silly of the world. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND EGYPT. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—You have very properly called attention in recent 
articles to the serious character of our relations with France, 
and you have shown that, in many instances, she has dis- 
regarded solemn engagements, and thereby inflicted injury 
on British interests. You therefore recommend that our: 
Government should intimate to that of France that unless she- 
gives us satisfaction in respect to all the serious questions. 
which have arisen between us, we must insist on due reparation 
being made. Of course this may mean war; and before the 
Government adopts your advice, the people of this country 
must take a complete and impartial estimate of the situation. 

Your statement of the causes which have produced the present 
state of things may be correct, so far as it goes ; but I submit 
that it is incomplete in one important respect. You entirely 
disregard the fact that France has great cause of complaint: 
against us; and that she, on her side, can fairly charge us. 
with breach of solemn engagements. I refer, of course, to 
our continued occupation of, Egypt. As regards our action 
there, however, you not only ignore this counter-claim, but, 
in the Spectator of August 3rd, you use language which 
implies our right to remain in Egypt. 

Now I venture to urge that there can be no hope of a better 
understanding with France unless we are prepared to admit. 
some justice in her complaints as to the non-fulfilment of 
our numerous and emphatic promises in this respect. What 
makes your silence as to the French case against us all the 
more remarkable is the fact that the very hostility and dis- 
regard of pledges which you describe, arise, in great measure, 
from our own conduct. As Chairman of an Association 
devoted to the promotion of friendly relations between 
nations, I have, for fifteen years, been in close and constant 
communication, verbal and written, with the members of 
similar societies in France. This opportunity of knowing the 
opinions of our neighbours across the Channel convinces me 
that our action in Egypt has been the main—I had almost: 
said the exclusive—cause of the constantly growing animosity 
towards England. I believe that if we had kept our word, 
and had concluded the engagements which we had ourselves 
proposed—including the withdrawal of our troops and the 
convention for the neutralisation and independence of Egypt 
—we should have had no serious disputes with France 
respecting North Africa, West Africa, the Upper Nile, or 
Siam. The apathy or ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
English public as to their obligations respecting Egypt, is 
reprehensible from a moral, and dangerous from a political» 
point of view. Perhaps you will allow me, therefore, to 
remind your readers of some of the chief facts of the case. I 
cannot believe that any candid and impartial person, after 
considering them, would deny that France has had some pre- 
text for her ill-humour and perverse conduct. 

After the suppression of Arabi’s insurrection and the 
organisation of the Egyptian Army—which Sir Evelyn 
Wood declared was then able to stand alone—Lord Hartington. 











said, in February, 1883, that “ probably in six months the: 


British forces would be withdrawn.” In the following month 
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Lord Dufferin said that “the permanent military occupation 
being contrary to the repeated declarations of her 


Majesty’s Government, was not an idea to which he could 
give the slightest encouragement.” In November, orders 


were given for the evacuation of Cairo; but they were not 
carried out, in consequence of the Soudan War. In 1884, 
Lord Granville replied to the French Government that her 
Majesty’s Government “are willing that the withdrawal of 
the troops shall take place at the beginning of the year 1888 ; 
and would propose to the Powers and to the Porte a scheme 
for the neutralisation of Egypt.” In August, 1885, the Con- 
servative Government, on coming into power, sent Sir Henry 
Wolff to negotiate a convention, declaring that it had “ no idea 
of annexing Egypt or of establishing a protectorate.” This 
convention was not at first accepted by France, because it 
stipulated for the return of British troops in case of disorder ; 
but, later on, this objection was withdrawn, and Lord Lyons 
informed the French Government that our Government was 
4 anxious to be relieved of the burden which was entailed upon 
them by the occupation of Egypt.” In 1887, the Austrian 
Government pressed us to end our occupation; and Sir 
Drummond Wolff (by authority, no doubt) spoke of “the need 
of putting an end, as soon as possible, to a position so delicate 
and dangerous.” The above recital consists of extracts from 
the speech delivered by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of 
Commons on May Ist, 1893. 

Yet we still remain in Egypt, in spite of all these promises, 
and in spite of the readiness of France to enter into an 
engagement never to occupy that territory. Nor can it be 
said that her hostility from this cause had not been foreseen. 
In 1877, the then Prime Minister wrote that “an occupation 
of Egypt meant farewell to all cordiality of political relations 
between England and France.” It seems to me impossible, 
on any principle of international law or any ground of moral 
right, to justify our position. The true power of England 
rests on her character, her loyalty to her word, and her 
recognition of the law of duty. We hold Egypt, neither by 
conquest, nor by the will of its people nor of the Sultan, nor 
by the consent of the Powers. Our occupation has been shown 
to be a burden, and one full of danger; while neutralisation, 
under the guarantee of the Powers, added to that of the 
Canal, would secure the highway to the East. The Spectator 
has always claimed to uphold, in all human affairs, the 
obligations of the moral law. On that ground, above all 
others, I appeal to you, Sir, to maintain the noble traditions 
of your inftuential journai. In this case, as in every other, 
the course which is right is also that which is politie.~—I am, 

Sir, &e., 
40 Outer Temple, W.C. Hopaeson Prarv. 
{Is Mr. Hodgson Pratt right about the Drummond- Wolff 
convention? Is it not rather the case that when the conven- 
tion had been agreed to by England, the French at the last 
moment induced the Sultan not to ratify the convention P— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





TURKISH MISRULE AND RELIGION. 
(To Tae Eprtor oF THE “ SprctaTor.”’] 
$12,—Will you allow me to make one criticism on your 
admirable article on the Armenian question, in the Spectator 
of August 10th? You deprecate any attempt to make the 
religion of the Turkish Government responsible either for the 
maladministration of the Porte or for the cruelty of the 
Turkish people; and you add that Anglo-Indians would 
resent an assertion which their experience had taught them 
to be untrue. But the experience of Anglo-Indians is more 
likely to mislead than to enlighten them on this subject, for 
their experience is confined to the purely devotional and 
ceremonial aspect of Islim. They know nothing of it as a 
political system wielding independent rule. As one who has 
studied Islam not only in history, not only in the reports of 
our own Consuls and Ambassadors in Turkey during the last 
fifty years, but also by personal examination of its working 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, will you give me leave to say that 
& recognition of the religious factor is, in my humble opinion, 
the key to the whole situation ? By an unchangeable dogma of 
the Mahommedan religion, the non-Mussulman subjects of a 
Mussulman Power are deprived of the ordinary rights of 
Citizenship, and the Sacred Law prescribes in plain terms a 
course of systematic hatred and insult towards them. My 


bit more cruel than other Mahommedan races. In fact, there 
are hardly any Turks in Turkey. The most eruel of the 
Mussulmans of Turkey are the official class, just because they, 
have drunk the most deeply of the religion. It is this fact’ 
which makes it of such vital importance that any reforms in 
the administration of Armenia should be. placed under the 
control of the European Powers. Equality of rights between 
Mussulman and Christian is absolutely forbidden by the 
Sacred Law of Islim, and therefore cannot be carried out! 
under independent Mussulman rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lilies, Windley, Derby. Maucotm MacCoun, 





INCOMES OF THE CLERGY. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE SPeEctaToR.”] 

Srr,—We have heard something lately, and shall probably 
hear a great deal more, about the redistribution of Church 
revenues. By common consent the new Parliament will have, 
and should not lose, the opportunity of doing something in 
the way of Church Reform. A more equitable apportionment 
of ecclesiastical income is probably the measure that first 
suggests itself to most people. It is as well, therefore, to 
know what there is to redistribute. Practically, the only 
income available for this purpose is the tithe rent charge. 
The interest of invested funds, payments from the Ecclesias. 
tical Commissioners and from Queen Anne’s Bounty, pew- 
rents, and rent of glebe, are all inseparable from the parishes 
to which they at present belong. The nominal amount of the 
tithe rent charge, as settled by the Commutation in 1837, 
is £4,054,000. Mr. Mulhall, I see, in his “ Dictionary 
of Statistics” (1884), says:—‘‘In England and Wales, 
11,784 clergymen collect £4,054,000, say £342 each.” This 
more than doubles the real amount. The nominal value of 
the tithe “collected by clergymen” is £2,400,000 (in round 
numbers), nearly a million going to lay impropriators, and the 
balance to cathedrals and colleges. But the present value of 
the tithe, according to the last average, is £73 13s. 03d., and 
the actual value of the whole works out at £1,767,650. The 
11,784 clergymen, therefore, receive from this source not 
“ £342 each,” but almost exactly £150. And even from this 
considerable reductions have to be made. 

This general statement may be supplemented by some 
facts which, though well known to the clergy, will probably 
surprise not a few laymen. 

I have analysed, with no inconsiderable trouble, the parti- 
culars given by “‘ Crockford’s Clerical Directory.” The editor 
of this useful volume has for some years been endeavouring 
to obtain from the clergy a statement of their actual, as dis- 
tinguished from their nominal, incomes. Such a statement 
has in this year’s issue been given in 8,636 out of a total of 
13,243 benefices. (It is possible that these numbers are not 
absolutely exact, but they practically represent the actual state 
of things.) Eighteen benefices are stated to be of no value:— 
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500 , 600 239 — 
600 ,, 700 124 Total... 8,618 
These sums include all sources of income, except the value of 
the residence. 

It would serve no purpose to give in similar detail the 
figures of the remaining 4,807 benefices, of which the gross 
income only is given, but I may state that in more than 
4,000 the unreduced income is less than £500, and in nearly 
3,000 less than £300. 

What, it may be asked, are the charges which make the 
difference between the gross and net income? Here, again, I 
write for the information of lay readers; the clergy know the 
facts only too well. The two chief items are rates and land- 
tax. Let me give as an actual case the particulars of myown 
benefice. The nominal tithe rent charge is £210, now worth 
£154 12s. Add to this £26 10s. rent for glebe let and £3 
value of glebe in hand, and we get a gross value of £184, 
From this must be deducted £5 8s. for land-tax (a constant 
charge, irrespective of diminished income, and the same 
now as it was seventy years ago when the uncommuted tithes 
with the glebe were worth £370), and 3s. in the pound 
on a rateable value of £140 10s.,—7.e., £21 1s. 6d. A small 
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and for ecclesiastical fees, say, £1. The net value comes out 
as £157 10s. 6d. (I have deducted nothing for collection of 
tithe, because I pay nothing, receiving the whole directly from 
the landowner; but many clergymen are less happily situated, 
and have to pay from £3 to £5 per cent., according to the 
number of tithe-payers.) 

Bat in view of this question of redistribution of income, we 
have to take into account other reductions than those which 
the law recognises. Most clergymen find themselves com- 
pelled to make a considerable contribution to the funds of the 
school. Many are practically compelled to have the help of 
a curate, though they cannot legally deduct his stipend. The 
miscellaneous claims for help are numerous. 

Compare these figures with the particulars given in 
Whitaker of the salaries received by Civil servants. Twenty- 
three, or, if we add a proportion for the benefices of which 
the exact figures are not given, thirty-six clergymen receive 
incomes of £1,000 and upwards. In'the department of Law 
alone, putting out of the question the Judges, whether of the 
High or the County Courts, we find that the number of chief 
clerks, taxing masters, registrars, &., receiving salaries of 
£1,000 and upwards, more than doubles the figure given 
above. I do not pretend to compare the value of their 
services. It is only with the actual figures that we have 
to deal. 

It must not be forgotten that the present value of tithe rent 
charge will probably be diminished as time goes on. Were 
the value to be settled on the basis of last week’s corn 
averages, it would be £55. And last week’s averages are not 
so low as others that might be quoted. But, lowas is the 
present value of tithe, it has been suggested by witness after 
witness, examined by the Commission on Agriculture, that 
it bears an undue proportion to the value of land. 

It seems to me that there is practically nothing to redis- 
tribute,—as far, at least, as the beneficed clergy are concerned. 
The cathedral establishments have nothing to spare. Here 
the choice is between keeping them as they are and abolishing 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





THE POPE AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ SrectaTor.’’) 

Srr,—Some little time ago it was stated in an article in the 
Spectator that, although the Catholic Church invariably re- 
ordains all Anglican clerical converts who seek the priesthood, 
nevertheless the Pope has never authoritatively declared the 
nullity of Anglican Orders. This statement is frequently 
made, yet it is difficult to see how it can be maintained, in the 
face of the decision of the Holy Office in the Gordon case 
(A.D. 1704). However, the question appears now to be 
definitely settled by the recent discovery by Dom Aidan 
Gasquet in the secret archives of the Vatican of a Bull and 
Brief of Paul IV. to Cardinal Pole, in which the Pope decides 
that all Orders not given according to the Form of the 
Church, and, consequently, those conferred by the Ordinal of 
Edward VI., are absolutely invalid; and that those thus 
ordained must be ordained de novo. 

The following is a translation of a passage from the 
Brief :—“ Those Bishops and Archbishops cannot be said 
to have been duly and rightly ordained who were not 
ordained and consecrated according to the form of the 
Church, and therefore persons promoted by them to 
Orders have not received Orders, but, according to the 
contents and tenor of the aforesaid Letters, are bound to 
receive anew the same Orders from their Ordinary, and are 
to be obliged to this.” The Bull is dated 12th of the kalends 
of July, 1555, and the Brief, October 30th of the same year.— 
Ian, Sir, &., A. G. C. 


[Unless the Bull were published at the time, it would surely 
not come under the definition givenin the Vatican Council of 
an infallible decree. It could not have been given ex cathedra 
with a view to teach the Church.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “ Spxctator.”’] 
S1r,—The following text I have seen on a grave-board in 
Okewood Churchyard, Surrey :—“ The Lord hath need of 
him.” This quotation from the Bible refers to our Lord’s 


want of an ass to ride into Jerusalem,—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. 0. S. 


AMONG THE SAMOYEDS. 
[To tae Eprron or THe “Spxcraror,’’] 
Siz,—In your interesting notice, in the Spectator of August 
17th, of Mr. Jackson’s “Great Frozen Land,” your reviewer 
takes exception to certain distances as laid down by Mr, 
Jackson, and, in the absence of my friend in the Polar 
Regions and as editor of his journals, I trust that you will 
permit me to settle the point thus raised. Your reviewer quoteg. 


.| Mr. Jackson’s statement that the Samoyed verst (or “rein. 


deer ” verst, as the Samoyeds call it), is equal to four Russian, 
versts, and assumes that the distances which Mr. Jackson him. 
self covered are expressed in Samoyed versts. I may states, 
however, that Mr. Jackson uses throughout his book the 
Russian verst, which is, of course, about two-thirds of an 
English statute mile. Thus the “twenty-seven miles an hour ” 
which your reviewer calculates as the rate at which Mr. Jackson 
travelled for twelve consecutive hours becomes rather less than 
seven miles an hour,—a very different affair. And the Zirian’g 
rate, also dwelt upon as bordering on the impossible, would be 
similarly reduced. As your reviewer seems to think that the 
Zirian’s route from Ishma on the Pechora to Obdorsk on the 
Obi a formidable journey, I may perhaps mention that this 
route has been much used by Russians for centuries, and 
readers of Hakluyt and Purchas will remember how often it 
was taken by travellers as being the easiest way thence into. 
Asia,—far easier, I may add, than crossing that “Great 
Tundra” between the Pechora and Kara Rivers, which Mr. 
Jackson was the first Englishman to traverse. Thanking yor 
for your favourable notice of Mr. Jackson’s book and in 
anticipation of your courtesy in inserting this letter, I am, 
Sir, &e., 
7 Pall -iall, S.W., August 20th. AntTHUR MONTEFIORE, 





THE LATE CANON HARPER. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”] 
S1r,—The insertion of a letter from a dead correspondent 
might probably be a bizarrerie unfit for the Spectator. And 
the Spectator would never have been the Spectator had not 
Spectatorial fitness been ever paramount in its consideration. 
Subject, however, to that probability, I should like to be 
allowed to suggest to its readers and admirers, and especially 
to its correspondents, that they should do as I am doing, 
direct that notice of their several deaths should be inserted 
in the Spectator’s obituary. Their common regard for that 
honoured journal surely creates for them a common interest 
one in another. I should decidedly read with interest of Mr. 
Joseph John Murphy’s death. I hope he will be kindly 
enough to feel some slight interest in reading of mine.—I 
am, Sir, &c., FrRaNcISs WHALEY HARPER, 
ex-Vicar of Selby. 

P.S.—This kind of regard and affection for a journal whick 
has grown to be, as Carlyle says, a “ miraculous entity ” to one, 
will be made impossible if ever, through the practice of alf 
articles being signed, the journal itself should become s 
mere case or binding. 

[Weconcludethat Canon Harper, to whom we once playfully 
ascribed the function of acting as Conscience to the Spectator, 
wrote this letter before his death, and wished it to be sent to 
us as soon as that event,—which we deeply regret,—had 
occurred. We can hardly refuse to publish the kindly letter 
by which the obituary notice,—printed in another column, 
was accompanied. Unfortunately, Mr. Joseph John Murphy 
had died many months before Canon Harper.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A HABITUAL CANINE TRAVELLER. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.”] 
S1r,—I often see interesting letters in the Spectator about 
dogs, and I thought perhaps your readers might care to hear 
about the best-known dog in Australia, and his curious mode 
of life. His name is ‘Railway Bob,’ and he passes his whole 
existence on the train, his favourite seat being on top of the 
coalbox. In this way he has travelled many thousands of 
miles, going over all the lines in South Australia, He is well 
known in Victoria, frequently seen in Sydney, and has been 
up as far as Brisbane! The most curious part of his conduct 
is that he has no master, but every engine-driver is his friend. 
At night he follows home his engine-driver of the day, never 
leaving him, or letting him out of his sight until they are 





back in the railway-station in the morning, when he starts 
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off on another of his ceaseless journeyings. I have not seen 
him on our line for some time; but noticed with regret last 
time he was in the station that he was showing signs of age, 
and limping as he walked.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
ADELAIDE E, ORESWELL. 
Largs Bay, Adelaide, South Australia. 








POETRY. 





QUARR ABBEY RUINS, 
(CISTERCIAN, WHITE MONKS), NEAR BINSTEAD, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
** Nobile illud monasterium Oamerariz.”—Ann, Monast. 
Low level with the sward, the grey-green tide 
In half light sparkles as with silver rain, 
And—were it not for failure written plain 
In this dumb solitude, that else had sighed 
For deeper failure, in our present pride 
And empty pageant of a fevered brain— 
*T were joy that, spite of ruins made for gain, 
For ever lives the purpose that they hide. 


Those men of old, ’twas something that they won, 
Who if they must remember, could forget 
That sting of death, the lust that makes life’s fret, 
By one pure off’ring of a will undone. 
They tuned their life to one unbroken prayer, 
Sach music as we’ve lost—and ill can spare. 
E. E. KinBurn, 








BOOKS. 


——@— 
SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN.* 

Tue character and career of Sir Robert Sandeman, as clearly 
set forth in Mr. T. H. Thornton’s full and authoritative 
memoir, possess so powerful an attraction as to make the 
wonder seem great that a name so justly famous on the 
Indian frontier should have been comparatively so little known 
in this country. If the Peace Society on the one hand, and 
the votaries of Empire extension on the other, practised 
canonisation, Sandeman would equally deserve a high place on 
the glory-roll of either school of thought. He was a soldier, 
and fought with conspicuous courage in the suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny, and also in one or two frontier expeditions. 
But his constant aim was the reconciliation of warring in- 
terests among the native tribes bordering the Indian Empire, 
and the extension of the power and the civilising in fluence of 
England, without fighting; and in the pursuit of those aims 
he succeeded to an astonishing degree. Honours in the shape 
of titles and decorations came to him slowly and sparingly. 
He died Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman, Knight Commander of 
the Star of India, Agent to the Governor-General of India for 
Baluchistan, and Chief Commissioner of British Baluchistan, 
—he who, Sir Charles Dilke said, with absolute truth, would 
have been “cheap at a peerage and the salary of a Governor 
of Madras or Bombay,” as the controller of the whole North- 
West frontier. But none the less was his success so con- 
tinuous and great as to be almost, if not quite, unique. As 
Lord Lansdowne, then Viceroy, said, in writing to his widow 
after his premature death, “the service which he has rendered 
to the Government of India stands by itself; I do not think 
there is any living official who can point to an achievement so 
distinct and so complete as his; it will remain and be remem- 
bered so long as India has a frontier to hold.” When, after 
two years’ military service during and after the Mutiny, he 
accepted civil employ as a Deputy-Commissioner under the 
Paonjab Administration in 1859, and was sent to the Trans- 
Indus districts, the whole of the mountainous border of our 
territory was inhabited by turbulent, lawless, and predatory 
tribes, giving effective allegiance to no one; and, stretching 
away beyond the frontier for four hundred to five hundred 
miles, commanding military and trade routes of prime im- 
portance into Afghanistan and Persia, lay Baluchistan, 
nominally bound, under the Treaty of 1854, to “subordinate 
co-operation” with the Government of India, but torn by 





* Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman: his Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. 
A Memoir, with Selections from his Correspondence and Official Writings. By 
Thomas Henry Thornton, (.S.1., D.C.L.. formerly Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, and sometime F.reign Secretary to the Government of India, 
London: John Marray. 








chronic feuds between the Suzerain Khan of Khelat and 
the chiefs of powerful clans who owed him fealty on con- 
ditions which had been agreed to almost in the form of a 
constitution by his predecessors, but which he persistently 
failed toobserve. With the exception of two early years, when 
he had Cis-Indus work, Sandeman was employed the whole of 
the rest of his life on and about the frontier. When he died 
in January, 1892, he held the posts above-mentioned, and he 
wielded in the name of the British Government unchallenged 
sway throughout Baluchistan, and over very many of the once 
lawless and predatory tribes we have referred to between that 
country and South-Eastern Afghanistan and the Indian 
border, along two hundred miles of which peace and order 
were established. Much more than unchallenged was his 
sway; it was beloved and reverenced. It had been gained, 
except as regards the districts of Pishin and Sibi, which were 
assigned to Great Britain after the second Afghan War by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, almost entirely by exclusively pacific 
means, through Sandeman’s amazing power of winning the 
confidence of wild races. They saw in him a man of perfect 
fearlessness, absolutely single-minded, able to understand 
their traditions and modes of thought, full of devotion to 
their best interests, while loyal to the core to his own country 
and its policy,—identifying, in fact, the power and glory of 
England with the peace, prosperity, and progress on rational 
lines of all those who fell within her sphere of influence. 
And they gave him their fervent loyalty in return. This is 
the way in which they received him on his return in 1882, 
after the only long furlough, we think, which he was ever 
able to take, during which he had married his second wife. 
It is Lady Sandeman who tells the story, which it is difficult 
to read unmoved :—= 

“On Sir Robert’s arrival at Bombay he received many tele- 
grams, including one from his Highness the Khan of Khelat, and 
also from the principal Balich and Brahiui Sirdérs, welcoming 
him back to India. On arriving at the borders of Balichistan 
he was met at every station by Balich and Brahii chiefs, who 
had travelled down from their homes to meet him. Their delight 
at seeing him once more was great, and it was a curious sight to 
see them rush at his carriage directly the train stopped at the 
stations, climb up and hang on by the windows and doors, 
stretching out their hands to grasp his, and some actually kissing 
his hands with every expression of affection. .... . An address 
of welcome was presented by the people of Sibi, but the view of 
the town from the train was in itself a welcome. Every house 
was illuminated, the edges of the walls and the roofs of the houses 
presented a line of light.” 

Then, as they passed up the Bolan Pass towards Quetta,— 

“It was a curious sight, at intervals on the road, to see occa- 
sionally a head on the sky-line, a horseman motionless till he saw 
the cavaleade, when he immediately disappeared to carry the 
news of Sir Robert’s approach. In an indescribably short space 
of time he appeared again, followed by numerous horsemen, who 
tore down the face of the hill over the rocks and stones at break- 
neck speed, their long white garments flying in the wind, ard 
their carbines and shields rattling; they did not stop until they 
were about twenty yards in front of Sir Robert, when they flung 
themselves from their horses and came forward on foot to welcome 
back their chief. After greeting him, they fellin behind the party 
and accompanied it, the cavalcade growing in size as it advanced.’” 
These were for the most part members of the Marri and other 
tribes in charge of the Bolan, men of whom, but for Sir 
Robert, not a few would have probably been engaged either 
in despoiling passing caravans or in deadly feuds with neigh- 
bouring tribes, or even in raiding from time to time over the 
Sindi border, and incurring punitive expeditions, from which 
the innocent must always suffer with the guilty. 

There will be no cynics found to say that such demonstra- 
tions of native affection as those described by Lady Sandeman 
were “got up toorder.” But it is interesting to remember 
that for a long time the “Sandemanian” system of dealing 
with frontier tribes was denounced in some quarters as being 
“ disguised blackmail.” Mr. Thornton, and also in a separate 
chapter Mr. Barnes, one of Sir Robert Sandeman’s most able 
and trusted assistants, deal very effectively with this pre-~ 
posterous criticism. Sandeman employed on honest and 
useful work, at reasonable rates of remuneration, tribesmen 
many of whom would probably, if not so employed, hava 
been, as we have said, fighting or robbing, or both. He always 
made a point of getting, as he said, a “full quid pro quo for 
my money.” “And seldom,” says Mr. Thornton, who, be it 
remembered, himself filled successively the great posts of 
Secretary to the Panjab Government and Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India,— 

“ Has better value been received for outlay than that received 
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from the tribal levies of Balichistén. They guard roads, lines of 
communication and traffic, protect posts, trace, discover; and 
surrender criminals, recover stolen property, bring in witnesses 
and accused persons...... carry letters all over the country 
in places where there is no Imperial post, produce fodder, grain, 
and commissariat supplies, escort prisoners, protect survey 
parties, and assist in the collection of revenue, without difficulty 
or friction, and all this [the italics are ours] at the mere fraction 
of the cost of regular establishments. The system has been extended 
with variations of detail, to the districts of Derajit, Kohat, 
Peshéwar, and the Khaibar Pass, and everywhere with great 
success.” 

Happily, very early in Sandeman’s border career, the excellence 
of his system of employment for trans-frontier tribesmen was 
recognised by the Indian Government, It is intensely in- 
teresting to read in this volume of the manner in which, step 
by step, the value of his principles of border administration 
generally was recognised by the Indian Government, and 
power was given to him to put those principles into practice 
onan ever-enlarging scale. One cannot blame the Govern- 
ment for hesitating some years before they definitely accepted 
his view—which may be called the constitutional view—of 
the relations between the Khan of Khelat and his feudatories, 
in opposition to the Tory theory on the subject steadily 
maintained by Sir William Merewether, then Commissioner 
in Sind, who had the prestige rightly attaching to almost 
every one of the trusted lieutenants of that great Warden of 
the Marches, General John Jacob. And it must have 
required great and enlightened courage on the part of 
Lord Northbrook and his colleagues to decide definitely 
to free Sandeman, when he had at last been sent upon 
his mission of conciliation to the Khan and the Baluch 
Sirdars, from the crippling interference with his proceed- 
ings which Sir William Merewether thought it his duty to 
attempt. After that, Sandeman’s success was so patent 
to all men, that it would have needed courage of a very 
questionable sort on the part of any statesman, either at 
Calcutta or in London, to decide any important frontier ques- 
tion against his judgment. In any case, we find that in the 
territorial arrangements ensning on the Afghan War—during 
which, and above all after the Maiwand disaster, his presence 
in Baluchistan, his control over the lines of communication to 
Candahar, and his influence with the tribes who could supply 
food and transport, proved of unspeakable value—his views 
were followed more closely, probably, than those of any other 
eminent adviser. He urged the retrocession of Candahar to 
Cabul, which of course was done, and he urged with equal 
urgency the retention as British of the districts of Pishin 
and Sibi, which had been assigned to this country under the 
Gandamak Treaty. There also he had his way, and there 
is, we imagine, little, if any, serious difference of opinion now 
among persons competent to judge, that on both points he was 
right. 

The subsequent gradual extension of the “ Sandemanian ” 
system, in the hands of its author and with the hearty good- 
will of the tribes concerned, over the Zhob Valley behind 
the Suleiman Mountains, up to and including the Gumal 
Pass, was undoubtedly a policy of great wisdom. In carrying 
it out Sandeman showed, at a critical moment, as he had 
often showed before, courage of the highest quality, by 
which the confidence of the chiefs and tribes involved—in 
whom, at the greatest risk to his life, he placed trust—was 
secured. It is to be regretted that his policy was not, as 
he desired, allowed a still wider sweep, and that he was not 
granted a longer life in which to give it full development. 
But like many other great Anglo-Indians, he has left a school 
behind him, men trained in his principles and loyal to his 
memory; and we may be sure that they will carry forward his 
principles wherever and whenever the opportunity comes to 
them. Mr. Thornton is to be thanked for his careful and 
sympathetic memoir, which illustrates, in an eminent degree, 
as did Mr. Martineau’s excellent Life of Sir Bartle Frere, 
issued by the same publishers a few months ago, the magnifi- 
cence of the field afforded by our Indian Empire for the 
development at once of the strongest and of the gentlest of 
Christian virtues. 





WILDERSMOOR.* 
WE have no doubt that C. L. Antrobus is a woman, and a 
very clever woman, though she is sometimes too clever by 
half. She has a passion for being paradoxical, and is often 





paradoxical where the universe itself is not paradoxical, ang 
is so proud of it that she dresses up her own paradoxes in all 
the mystery of “ enigmas of life.” For instance, she paints a 
woman narrow, spiteful, conventional, and yet intent enough 
on marrying well to break through all conventions, if thereby 
she can gain her object; marries her eventually to a dull vicar 
who never suspects her malignity or her secret unscrupulous. 
ness or her absolute selfishness; and then declares, as if it were 
one of the great laws of Nature, that “women of Esmé’s type do 
undoubtedly make good wives, not good mothers, but certainly 
good wives. When their first youth is past they are old in 
thought and feeling, and easily settle down to a routine of new 
clothes, domestic trivialities, and small duties, for which they 
get much praise; the stagnant pool, though filthy, is quiet, and 
by-and-by covers itself with soft, green, blooming weed.” As if 
interest in new clothes, domestic trivialities, and small duties, 
could ever make a good wife. “ Women of Esmé Rusholme’s 
type” break the hearts of even such dull clergymen as Mr. 
Crosier, who certainly had a heart, and had one even in some 
degree in his work. The paradox that “women of Esmé’s 
type undoubtedly make good wives,” is a paradox of our 
author’s own arbitrary invention, and not in the least one of 
Nature’s making. And the manufacture of such paradoxes, 
by the half-dozen at least, is the weakness of the very clever 
woman who wrote this book. She manufactures another 
such paradox when she magnifies the duty of never 
acquiescing in poverty, but of “chafing and raging against 
it,” so as to save oneself from its “ degradation,”—as if the 
“ degradation” of poverty did not chiefly spring out of that 
passionate exaggeration of its evils which “chafing and 
raging” against it is certain to cause. The calamity of 
extreme poverty may deaden the spirit into a miser- 
able apathy, like any other great calamity that is not 
borne in the fashion in which all great calamity ought 
to be borne; but no true tragedy, whether it is caused 
by poverty or by any other cause independent of our own 
wills, ought to produce apathy at all. It is the function 
of tragedy to purify “by pity and by fear” not only those 
who behold it but those who are struck down by it. Miss 
or Mrs. Antrobus is too fond of exaggerating the spite- 
falness of life, sometimes humorously, sometimes vin- 
dictively, and making her characters accommodate them- 
selves almost with an air of triumph to the temptations 
which beset them. Thus Dr. Aveland, who is not clearly 
sketched at all, and who, on the eve of death, seems to think 
he has nothing to reproach himself with, almost parades his 
rage against the poverty by which his wife’s life was sacrificed 
and his own health ruined, though he has to admit that he 
concealed it from his old friend who had more than enough 
for both, and would have helped him into prosperity, had he 
not concealed it out of sheer pride. Dr. Aveland’s character is 
an ambitions failure. It is not clearly outlined, and it is not 
even clearly conceived. But if his ideal of right had had 
any touch of Christian humility in it, he certainly would 
not have professed himself satisfied with himself as he was 
going out of the world. 

The one great success of this book,—apart from the beautiful 
sketches of scenery which it contains,—is the character of 
Mrs. Paton, the clever wife of a rather conventional clergy- 
man, who confesses to her friend that she should have loved 
to live a celibate life, but was not at liberty to follow her 
bent, so she took up with marriage as a pis aller, liked, 
but did not quite love or profoundly respect, her husband, and 
endeavoured to conceal from him how utterly divergent were 
his aims and her own:— 

“¢T desired a celibate life and was not free to choose it. Could 
I have followed my natural bent, I should have been content. 
However, I am conscientiously trying to imitate the Indian 
devotees who hold up an arm till it stiffens. Their religious 
ideas command it; and sodo mine. It is my duty to stiffen my 
mind; to swathe it with gowns, and servants, and society aims. 
Perhaps when Cyril is an aged Bishop, and I an aged Bishopess, 
I may be permitted a little wandering if I still care for it. Pro- 
bably I shall not. No doubt by that time I shall regard a big 
dinner as of far greater importance than the ruins of Baalbec.’ 
Frances Aveland looked a moment at her friend, then turned her 
gaze over the moorland; where southward the Pike, clad in pale 
mist like a Viking in his grey wolfskins, towered over the wide 
land, keeping watch and guard. In her mind arose the bitter 
words of a great writer of another land—a northern land wherein 
may be found a singular affinity of thought to that on Wilders- 
moor :—‘ But all things die, even our memories; and our good 
and noble feelings die also, and in their place comes reason.’ And 





* Wildersmoor, A Novel, By O. L. Antrobus. 3 vols, London: Kichard 
Bentley and Son, 1895, 


when that age of reason sets in; when the eyes at last turn away 
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‘sion of the Delectable Mountains to the very tangible 
wont a muck-rake, great is the rejoicing among the 


and ever- if 
i latives of the reasonable one—for of such is the 
aitectionste  irell. Would Nina settle finally into the swathed 


Kingdom o UJ A \ 
umm able fashionable housewife? Her varying moods, 
ae othe aber. that—like the ferment in the wine—tended to 
better things, all vanished utterly; together with the light 
mocking gaiety, the quick sympathy and generous admiration of 
e up the personality of Nina Paton? There is no 


d 
pace Aes beneficent, no spectre more terrible, than change.” 


That is the close of by far the best dialogue in the book, one 

so brilliant on Mrs. Paton’s side,—Frances Aveland is a bit 

of a prig,—that one is led to expect a great deal more from 

Wildersmoor than one actually finds in it. Our author has a 

great talent for sketching the manners of the Lancashire 
peasantry, and makes her village society live in her readers’ 
minds. And she can paint the restless attitude of a clever 
and sympathetic woman’s mind with singular power. But 
that is the only character that she paints from the inside. 
Her conventional and selfish woman is a failare. She hates 
her too much to paint her fairly. She is always “letting 
fly” at her, as Quilp in The Old Curiosity Shop let fly at 
the wooden figure on which he vented all his malignity, 
And in the last touch of black paint which she puts on, she 
spoils even the root conception of the character by obliterat- 
ing its conventionality, and making her evil-minded heroine 
run against the decencies of the world,—an afterthought, as 
we imagine, not contemplated in the opening of the story, and 
put in out of the malevolence which the picture had gradually 
nourished in the mind of the artist. Esmé Rusholme would 
never have been so unconventional as to hazard her reputation 
by visiting such a man as Ralph Fleming in his bachelor’s 
shooting-box, without any better chaperon than a wild and 
harum-scarum bachelor cousin of Ralph Fleming’s own set. 
Demureness is meant at first to be of Esmé’s essence. At 
the last moment it is dismissed altogether. 
Cur author’s disgust for the conventional type of character 
is shown again in her picture of the scapegrace whom she 
elevates into the good genius of her story. We cannot believe 
in Jack Ulyett. A man with so much in him that was 
generous and noble, could never have done so much that was 
mean and disgraceful simply to save his own life from wreck. 
Of course, scapegraces have often something good at the 
bottom, but the bottom of Jack Ulyett is too good for the top, 
which is all duckweed. The very idea of the story is to 
make the worthless ne’er-do-weel outshine the man who is 
everybody’s pattern; and in this the author certainly succeeds, 
though at the cost of all lifelikeness. Quentin Fleming would 
never have concealed his fatal quarrel with his cousin, and never 
have consented to live on such hypocritical terms with his 
uncle, when that uncle was offering rewards for the detection of 
the murderer. Still less would Dr. Aveland and his daughter 
have accepted the situation as they do, and have consented to, 
or rather advised, the concealment of what had happened, so 
as to make of Quentin’s life a living lie. The author’s eager- 
ness to make much of a scapegrace, and to elevate him above 
the till then generous and upright man, has made Wildersmoor 
an incredible story. Nor are the long conversations for the 
most part good. After the brilliant one from which we have 
quoted, in which Mrs. Paton explains her own keen and 
restless character, the conversations fall off very much, and 
are often aimless and almost tedious. The Christianity which 
the chief thinker of the story, Dr. Aveland, professes is of the 
most external and superficial character. It is not that of 
the heart, but of at best a most ambitious and speculative 
mind. The old woman who is represented as poisoning, or in- 
tending to poison, from the most disinterested motives, is a gort 
of secondary heroine to our author, a supernumerary element 
of sensation, who is employed to heighten the interest of the 
plot without being really needed or used at all. Perhaps her 
only real function is to exhibit the author’s catholicity of 
feeling towards unscrupulous crime wherever there is nothing 
mean or shabby in its accessories. 

Altogether, in spite of its beautiful studies of Lancashire 
scenery, its admirable sketches of village life, and its one 
brilliantly painted character, Wildersmoor is a disappointing 
story. Ithas far more promise than fulfilment. None of the 
men are well painted, unless it be old Elkanah Fleming, who 
is a very slight sketch. Only one of the women is painted to 
the life. The ethics of the story are rather ambitious and 
decidedly pagan, in spite of professions of Christianity. But 


imagination are not numerous enough to render it possible 
for the critic to pass by any one of them without calling 
attention to its merits. 





M. PIERRE LOTI’S “LE DESERT.” * 

THERE exist many preconceived notions as to each particular 
form of art being specially adapted to the expression of a 
particular class of impressions or emotions. But the possi- 
bilities of each different branch are limitless; it only requires 
a man of genius to appear to prove that its compass may be 
extended indefinitely. As Wagner has made music the 
means of expressing a whole series of emotions and sen- 
sations which it was believed impossible to express excepting 
through other mediums of art, so Claude Monet has com- 
municated through painting the full significance of aspects in 
nature, which, before his time, the painter’s medium was con- 
sidered powerless to render. To the man of true talent his art 
has no restrictions. And this is what one feels in the case of 
Pierre Loti, who succeeds in conveying through the medium of 
prose, sensations and impressions one might have believed to 
be too vague and indefinite for language. His is that subtle 
power which consists in communicating such indefinable in- 
fluences as those of colour, scent, sound, atmosphere, which, un- 
consciously to ourselves, exercise such a potent action on our 
whole being, physical and moral. And it is by this means 
that he evokes objects and scenes with such a vivid and pene- 
trating intensity, that is to say, by communicating the par- 
ticular influences which are in his mind inseparably associated 
with them. He envelops one in an atmosphere of association, 
and his writings have a charm that is both dreamy and real, 
that appeals both to the imagination and to the senses. Loti 
cannot be classed among any of the nicely differentiated 
groups of modern French writers, nor even as a disciple of 
any of the more mature leaders in literature. His art escapes 
distinct classification, and he himself is apparently untroubled 
by any system or theories of art, which tend to make an artist 
self-conscious and cause personality to degenerate into man- 
nerism. He is oppressed by an ever-present sense of the 
pathos and melancholy of life; and the want to express 
this through an abnormally sensitive and emotional tem- 
perament is the beginning and end of Loti’s art. Perhaps 
of all his works, Pécheuwr dIslande, which is admittedly 
one of the most perfect productions of modern French 
literature, represents, in their completest form, his most 
striking artistic idiosyncrasies. It deals with the life 
of the Brittany fishermen, particularly those who spend 
half their time engaged in the cod fisheries off the coasts of 
Iceland. It is with his intense instinct of human sympathy 
that Loti describes their lives, and with his wondrous faculty 
of word-painting that he reproduces the whole scheme of 
colouring of the northern seas and atmosphere. But it is 
always the cété sensible of his subject that he evokes. Not 
merely his personages, but his aspects of Nature, are instinct 
with emotional significance. He psychologises Nature as he 
does human beings. And the sea air does not bring us the 
bracing, joyous influences, the sense of animal exhilaration 
which we are wont to look for, but is alive with sorrowful 
presages and tragic visions, and Nature’s brightest aspects are 
imbued with a latent melancholy,—a fitting atmosphere for 
the lives which are so mournfully confirmative of the truth 
to which youth alone, encased in its armour of strength and 
hope, remains impervious. Happiness, even of that kind, 
which appears to be in harmony with our most natural 
instincts—rational, legitimate happiness—is impossible, and 
this truth we should accept as one of the laws of Nature; the, 
law that makes a holocaust of our most beautiful hopes and 
ambitions, that crushes the strong sweet nature of Gaud 
under its iron heel, and wrecks the feeble remnant of Grand.’ 
mére Moan’s existence. This is the refrain that runs through 
all Loti’s writings, a refrain to which he lends at times the 
poignancy of those passionately plaintive, vibrating notes 
of a violin that penetrate to the innermost core of our 
sensibilities. 

In Le Désert, his most recent production, in which he 
describes a journey through the deserts of Arabia, from Suez 
to Jerusalem, Pierre Loti reveals his usual power of communi- 
cating the impressions and sensations produced by colour, 
light, atmosphere, and of evoking in intense and vivid images 
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the whole physiognomy of the places he passes through, in all 
its most subtle variations. Language, in his hands, becomes 
the most malleable of mediums which assumes, spontaneously, 
the very mould of the most delicate impression, and the most 
subtle meaning, which defines what is almost indefinable, and 
suggests what is entirely so, such as the dim world of abstract 
notions of time, space, vacancy, at which the human faculty of 
conception stops short. An unfamiliar combination of familiar 
words, the sense of an everyday word negatived, and he at 
once conveys a new and unexperienced sensation. Thus, in 
the heart of the desert, where all signs of animal or vegetable 
life are absent, he speaks of the non vie, of the air irrespiré ; 
and in noting the effect of the Bedouin’s chant at night- 
time in the infinity of solitude and silence—of the air 
déshabitué de bruit. The limitless monotony and emptiness 
of the landscape is suggested in the following manner :— 
te Pe Bs et rien ne se passe, rien ne change, et il n’y a plus 
rien. Les heures se passent, sans étre comptées; simplement 
nous nous déplacons dans le vide.” 
Another impression of a more sinister character is thus 
described :— 
“Tout le matin, nous marchons comme hier, dans des ruines 
titanesques de remparts, de temples et de palais Pendant 
des millénaires et des millénaires, les pluies, les effritements, les 
éboulements ont di travailler 14, avec d’infinies lenteurs mettant 
4 nu les filons les plus durs, détruisant les veines plus tendres, 
ereusant, sculptant, émiettant avec des intentions d’art et de 
symétrie, pour créer ce simulaire de ville effrayante et surhumaine, 
dans lequel nous avons déja fait vingt lieues sans en prévoir la 
Siar Fareetie Et ]A-dessus tombe un si lourd, un si morne soleil, 
qui ne parait fait que pour tuer en desséchant! on étouffe dans 
du calciné et du sombre, ot semble s’infiltrer pour s’anéantir, 
toute la lumiére venue d’en haut; on est 14 comme dans les mondes 
finis, dépeuplés par le feu, qu’aucune rosée ne fécondera plus.” 


And through the outward aspects of the scenes he describes, 
ke insensibly penetrates to their inward significance, revealing 
to us the very soul of the Arabian desert, with its abstract 
eharacter of mystery and stability, with eternity behind and 
before it :— 

“Et tout cela est vide, silencieux et mort. O’est la splendeur 
des régions invariables, d’ctt sont absents ces leurres éphéméres, 
les foréts, les verdures ou les herbages; c’est la splendeur de la 
matiére presqu’ éternelle, affranchie de tout Vinstable de la vie; 
la splendeur géologique d’avant les créations.” 

Although a work of purely descriptive character, Le Désert 
bears the distinctive stamp of all Loti’s writings, and leaves 
the same impression of an almost too acute sensitiveness, a 
sensitiveness that is akin to disease, since every impression 
he receives, even of a sensuous class, is fraught with a vague 
sense of pain or distress. One feels as if the natural pre- 
serving envelope that should protect an artist’s most delicate 
sensibilities, were, in Loti’s case, but an insufficient film, and 
that, almost completely exposed, they thrilled with a pain- 
ful intensity at every contact, even were that contact of a 
pleasurable nature. In all his writings there is a distinctly 
morbid beauty, which intensifies the almost magnetic charm 
they exercise upon the imagination, as in certain beautiful 
faces one has occasionally met with, to which a vague but 
unmistakable suggestion of disease and death lends an 
annatural but irresistible attraction. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Loti’s prose is 
antranslatable into English. All that is dainty and delicate 
in his expression becomes trivial; that which is subtle 
‘becomes obscure; and the rhythmic flow of his language (one 
of the greatest charms in his writing) is lost in the process of 
translation. His thoughts and meanings, unique in their 
subtlety and delicacy, are enveloped in a style quite as 
exclusively his own, and exclusively French at the same 
time, and are so intricately associated that separation simply 
means destruction. 





COLONEL MAUDE ON MADAGASCAR.* 
CoLoneL MaupE shrewdly remarks in his interesting book 
on Madagascar, that “it is certain that the world in general 
would be more likely to take an interest in what is going on 
in that country, if they were aware of the prodigious wealth 
which is now known to be lying both above and beneath the 
Malagasy soil.” Let people only be convinced that money 
can be made in any region however remote, and they will not 
be slow to invade it, unless difficulties altogether insuperable 
ehould bar the way ; and when it is known that fertile land, 








magnificent timber, vast quantities of gold, precious stones, 
and other minerals are waiting to be utilised in the island of 
which the French are so likely to obtain Possession, the 
wish that it may be opened up to foreign enterprise, wil] 
assuredly be pretty keen. As nothing can be much 
worse than the Hova Government, Colonel Mande seems 
to be of opinion that the possession of the country by 
France would be far from an evil for the people to whom the 
rule of any civilised nation would be more beneficial than that 
of its present cruel and grasping slave-owning masters, with 
the clever, cunning Prime Minister, Rainilarivony, at their 
head. This “old despot,” as the writer calls him, who hag 
been the husband of two Queens, having divorced his wife, a 
noble Hova lady, in order to marry the first, and “ when she 
turned her Royal back,” the Malagasy euphemism for 
“ departed this life,” contrived to set aside the elder Princess, 
who should have come to the throne, and caused her younger 
sister, his present spouse, to be elected under the title of 
Ranavalona III., is by no means a scrupulous personage, 
and has exhibited a marked talent for diplomacy. In 
fact, he is so astute as to be able to get the better of 
most of his political opponents, and some good instances are 
given of his smart retorts to the French Resident General, 
But the Grand Old Man of Madagascar is terribly cruel, and 
does not shrink from carrying out the Code of Radama I, 
by which deserters from the Army are ordered to be 
burnt, said deserters being men who have to serve their 
country in the most unhealthy localities without pay or pro- 
visions, and are expected to think themselves honoured by 
being allowed to do so. “ Fanampéana,” or enforced labour, is 
the crying evil of the country, worse in point of fact than 
slavery, although the cruel raids in Madagascar are said to be 
quite on a par with those in Africa. But“ Fanampdana” is a 
grinding and intolerable tyranny applied to conscription and 
to all kinds of Government service. Colonel Maude says that 
in all Madagascar no secretary, clerk, artisan, soldier, ‘or 
civilian, serving the Government in whatever capacity (with 
the exception of a trifling percentage received by some of the 
governors of districts), is paid or even fed by the State. The 
Queen honours them by employing them, and they must feed 
and clothe themselves :— 

“ Naturally,” says Colonel Maude, “this honour is not always 
appreciated as perhaps true loyalty would enjoin, although there 
are few countries where so much loyalty and even devotion to the 
Sovereign exist as in Madagascar. But when loyalty takes the 
shape, as is constantly the case, of carrying vast weights of wood, 
iron, or stone, on raw and bleeding shoulders, along goat-tracks 
(for roads there are none), through swamps and forests, up and 
down hills five thousand feet high, then the additional stimulus 
of shackles and leg-irons is needed to persuade the poor cap- 
tured peasant that on the whole he had better accept the ‘honour,’ 
half-starved though he must be. If he runs away, he brings 
punishment on his family, and becomes a fugitive and a bush- 
ranger; the numerous robber bands are mainly recruited from 
such runaways.” 


Colonel Maude goes into many particulars in order to show 
the working of this iniquitous system. We need give but one 
instance, that of craftsmen and artificers who are obliged to 
conceal their proficiency most carefully for fear of being at 
once “Fanampdéaned” by the Government, so that if you 
want a good tinsmith, carpenter, or jeweller, you must not 
search for him among those of his own craft, but the clever 
jeweller will be found perhaps among the washermen, and 80 
with the rest; and this dread of enforced labour sometimes 
depopulates whole districts, and an unfortunate “free man” 
is not allowed to send his slave as a substitute unless he con- 
sents to pay a ruinous price for the exemption. Almost all 
the land in Madagascar belongs nominally to the Queen, but 
in reality to the Government, and the fee-simple may not be 
sold. However, long leases can be obtained at small cost, 
and although the price of labour has risen considerably 
of late, Colonel Maude represents this island as an ideal 
place for English emigrants possessed of a small capital. 
As his own experience has been exceptional, embracing 
almost every quarter of the globe, he claims to speak with 
authority; and certainly the picture he draws of the scenery, 
climate, and productions of Madagascar is very enticing. 
Moreover, the results of his own operations and those of 
others in planting vanilla, pineapples, manioc, cocoa, tea, 
coffee, and tobacco, show that such industries carried out on 
a larger scale should be exceedingly profitable; and he says 
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of the Malagasy labourer that, “taking him all round, as an 
axeman, oarsman, planter, weeder, cook, discoverer of valuable 
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shrubs and trees, milker of cows, house or boat builder, fence- 
maker, and generally master of arts agricultural, but above 
all for good temper, honesty, and endurance in a broiling sun, 
I will back him against the native of any clime or country.” 
‘Anent milking, Colonel Mande tells a fanny story of his three 
pretty, skittish little cows, and the arts that had to be put in 
practice in order to obtain a bottle of milk from the three after 
a good hour’s battle. In fact, he acknowledges that milking is 
a lost art in this region. Most of the Englishmen on the 
coast kept tame pigs that used sometimes to interbreed with 
the wild ones, producing an exceedingly ugly pigling with a 
great round forehead, and a brindled coat of dirty brown 
striped with black, but all the same capable, at seven weeks 
old, of being converted into a very succulent, savoury dish. 
And here we may mention that food was so cheap in this 
wonderful island as to be not worth taking into account; 
and though it is now dearer, a fairly large household could 
in 1888 be provided for at the rate of a dollar per day, the 
currency consisting of infinitesimally small clippings of 
dollar-pieces, every man, however poor, carrying with him a 
pair of scales in order to weigh out perhaps the fifth of a 
penny. 

In describing his journey from the capital to Tamatave, 
the author lets us see something of Malagasy life, and he 
gives us still more in his extracts from the Madagascar 
World, a journal started by him that was only in existence 
three months. He has thought it necessary also to devote 
some pages of his book to a history of the Shervinton- 
Ducray duel, in which he took part. This, however, will be of 
interest only to a few of his readers; but his work, as a whole, 
should be generally appreciated, being written in Colonel 
Mande’s bright, lively style, and giving a very fair general 
view of an island larger than France, with a population of 
about five millions, composed of numerous tribes differing in 
many of their characteristics, at present under the supposed 
rule of a puppet Queen, whose husband, the often-mentioned 
“q. O. M.,” in nothing shows his tact more fully than in the 
respectful way in which he treats his Royal spouse, who, by 
the way, is only allowed intercourse with foreigners through 
his own mediation. In Hova opinion she is the most kind- 
hearted and beautiful woman under the sun; but those who 
have seen her portrait would probably differ on the latter 
point. Itis said, however, that she is gentle and kind, and 
uses her influence with Rainilarivony in the interests of peace. 





A HISTORY OF MONETARY SYSTEMS.* 

In these days of currency warfare it is pleasant to take up a 
book on monetary matters which is written neither in defence 
of the gold standard nor of the double standard, nor, as far 
as we can judge, of any standard in particular. Mr. Alexander 
Del Mar marks himself as the most daring reactionary of his 
time by advocating the divine right of the State to debase the 
coinage as the only sound and efficient principle of currency 
legislation. Free coinage is his bugbear; an over-valued and 
limited medium of exchange is his ideal. On the second page 
of the preface we find ourselves confronted with the following 
Sentence :— 


“Private coinage, or, as it is now euphemised [sic], ‘free’ 
coinage, namely, the license granted to private individuals to coin 
the precious metals without limit, or to compel the State to make 
coins for them, and to confer upon such coins the legal tender 
functions of money, coupled with license to export and melt down 
the coins, was unknown to the ancient world. In the great States 
of antiquity money was a pillar of the constitution. In the 
republics of Greece and Rome it was a social instrument, designed, 
limited, stamped, issued, and made current by the State,—in 
short, invented, owned, and regulated by the State.” 


And a little further on we find that— 


“These principles of money—namely, that Money is a Measure, 
and must be of necessity an Institute and Law, that the Unit of 
money is All Money within a given legal jurisdiction, that the 
practical Essence of money is Limitation, and that coins and 
notes alike are Symbols of Money—are fully discussed in my 
‘Science of Money.’ It is true that at the present time their 
operation is greatly obscured by the license and abuse of Private 
Coinage, but even through this bewildering mediunr®hey can still 
be discerned ...... This confusion is to-day imperilling the 
peace of the world. The wheels of industry are at this moment 
clogged, and what clogs them chiefly is that gross, that sensual, 
that materialistic conception which mistakes a piece of metal for 
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the measure of an ideal relation, a measure that resides not at all 
in the metal, but in the numerical relation of the piece to the 
set of pieces to which it is legally related, whether of metal, or 
paper, or both combined.” 

The lengthy excerpts were necessary, because any accounts 
of Mr. Del Mar’s extraordinary notions would have been 
flouted as impossible, Any reader who had been told that 
such doctrines were actually put forward by a serious 
economic writer, in a book published under the shadow of 
the Royal Exchange, would have at once inferred that the 
author had been misconstrued by the usual stupidity of the 
reviewer. So we were forced to give them in his own 
words and at first hand; and we can only add that no review 
of this work can possibly do it justice; and that readers 
who would fain learn what Mr. Del Mar really thinks and 
means must read his book for themselves. Criticism 
gapes bewildered before the enormous mass of fallacies that 
is heaped up in these pages; without attempting to deal 
with them piecemeal, we can only point out that they are 
all based on a trifling oversight. Mr. Del Mar regards 
money as merely a measure of value. But this is only a part, 
and perhaps a subordinate part, of its function. When a 
cobbler sells a pair of boots, he wants to get for it, not a token 
signifying that the buyer has received boots of such and such 
value, but an actual equivalent of that value, so that he may 
be sure in a week’s or a year’s time of being able to turn it into 
commodities. Any mere token, secured only by the credit 
of the buyer or of the State, carries with it so great 
risk that activity and freedom of trade are only possible 
when payments are made either in the precious metals valued 
solely according to their worth as bullion, orin paper, which 
is immediately and invariably convertible into such metal. 
We accept a sovereign because we know that it contains a 
certain weight in gold, and that gold has a value of its own 
apart from its use as currency, and we accept a Bank of 
England note because we know that it is secured upon gold 
bullion in the Bank’s vaults; but when we receive a cheque, 
if we are wise we make haste to pay it in. We regret 
the necessity for stating these truisms, but it is be- 
cause he has not grasped them, that Mr. Del Mar is in 
favour of a limited over-valued coinage, and believes that 
money should be a State institution. But, just asa cheque 
depends for its value on the honesty and credit of the 
drawer, so a State token is secured only on the stability of 
the State. In an ideal world, of course, promissory notes 
and leather tokens would pass current readily enough, and 
would fulfil all the purposes of money; but as long as the 
policeman is a social necessity, and States are subject to 
internal revolution and foreign aggression, gold, supplemented 
by a fiduciary currency based on, and convertible into, gold, 
is the only satisfactory medium of exchange. 

Mr. Del Mar, however, is of course above such “ sensual and 
materialistic ” notions as these. The question of international 
trade does not seem to have occurred to him, and his theory 
is that the citizens of any State will gladly accept and 
use as money any tokens that the Government may choose 
to issue for them. It would be sheer waste of time to 
argue further with such a conception; it is enough to 
record the fact that Mr. Del Mar’s theory leads him to 
admire, as sound working currency systems, the monetary 
institutions of Lycurgus, which were specially designed to 
make commerce impossible and wealth a cumbrous nuisance, 
and the Roman debased copper coinage, which was probably 
responsible for much of the rapacity with which Rome 
despoiled her provinces and demoralised her citizens. Such 
curious conclusions, however, are fully explained by the 
evidences, which show very clearly that Mr. Del Mar’s know- 
ledge of ancient history is a decidedly second-hand acquisi- 
tion. The first chapter of his book begins with the assertion 
that “the custom of calling money argentum and calling 
argentum money originated in Greece” ;—when we were at 
school, “argentum” was a Latin word. Later on, we find 
that “Herodotus (Erato, 127) says that Pheidon, tyrant of 
Argos, ‘introduced measures among the Peloponnesians’ 
...... as the Greek word for measure and for money is 
from the same root (nomos), it may be held that this pas- 
sage concerning Pheidon includes or means money.” If 
Mr. Del Mar had read his Herodotus for himself, he 
would have seen that the word used: in this passage for 
“measure” is metron, which can hardly be connected with 








nomos, even by the most revolutionary philologian. Questo. 
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appears in these pages as the plural of quzstor, and English 
philology is treated in the same airy spirit when “sheriff” is 
instanced as an Arabic word transplanted to our shores by 
the Moors who were employed to coin our money in the Middle 
Ages; most of us could have guessed, without being told so 
by Skeat’s Dictionary, that “sheriff” is simply “ shire-reeve,” 
a contraction of two honest Anglo-Saxon words. But Mr. 
Del Mar has access to many sources of information which are 
not to be found on the shelves of ordinary libraries. Themis- 
tocles has apparently written a historical, and Auschylus a 
geographical, treatise. At least we are told that the mines of 
Laurium “are mentioned by Aischylus (Geog. p. 399), Themis- 
tocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, &.” And apart from such 
glaring blunders, the references appended are of a most slip- 
shod nature, frequently giving merely the author’s name, 
without further detail, and even when the particular work is 
mentioned it is a little bewildering to find ourselves referred, 
e.g., to “ Mill. Polit. Econ.” 


Such is Mr. Del Mar’s historical, literary, grammatical, and 
philological accuracy. Enough has been said to show that 
this is not a work to be treated seriously, and it is to be 
hoped that no one will be misled by the title into taking it 
for an account of monetary systems from their first gropings 
to their most recent developments. Our writer prefers to 
dwell on them at their most barbarous stage, when they are 
still in accord with his own theory, and drops them as unpro- 
fitable as soon as they begin to take scientific and interesting 
shape. Weare told about ancient Persian, ancient Hebrew, 
ancient Greek, Roman, Gothic, and Moslem moneys, but 
English money is not traced beyond the later Plantagenet 
period ; French monetary history is only occasionally referred 
to as a side-issue; and the only States whose currency ex- 
periences are really brought up to date are India, Germany, 
and—the Argentine Confederation. The book is merely a 
confused jumble of odd jottings which have been shovelled 
out over its pages with little or no regard for order or 
arrangement. But a writer who can describe Galba as 
travelling with a “retinue of monks,” cannot be expected to 
show much sense of historical fitness. We may add that Mr. 
Del Mar carries his inaccuracy to the very end, by stating, in 
the course of an appendix on bank suspensions, that the 
suspension of the Bank Act was only averted by a loan of 
three millions from the Bank of France in 1891. Most news- 
paper readers would remember that this advance was made 
during the course of the “ Baring crisis” in 1890. We must 
conclude with a passage in which Mr. Del Mar argues that 
because revolutions have always been accompanied by forced 
issues, therefore “fiduciary money” is the only sound and 
stable currency :— 

* All the great enfranchisements of society have been accom- 
plished with the aid of fiduciary money. The Spartans won their 
liberties [sic] with the iron discs of Lycurgus; the Athenians, 
before the Alexandrian period, rehabilitated the republic with 
*nomisma,’ a highly overvalued copper issue; the Romans over- 
threw their kings with the aid of overvalued ‘nummi’...... 
the money of the Dutch Revolution was the pasteboard ‘ dollars’ 
issued by the city of Leyden; of the American Revolution, the 
peers ome issued by the Colonial Governments; of the French 

evolution, the ‘ assignats’ and ‘ mandats’ issued by the National 

Assembly; and of the anti-slavery war in the United States, 
* greenbacks.’ ” 
We will not impair the force of this passage by pointing out 
various inaccuracies contained therein; for no more damning 
reductio ad absurduwm of Mr. Del Mar’s theory could be wished 
for than these words of his. 





THE LIFE OF STAMBOULOFF.* 
THE latest addition to the series of biographies entitled 
* Public Men of To-Day” has a special and tragic interest of 
its own. Mr. Beaman wrote of a living man, who, though in 
disgrace with his Prince and no longer sharing in the govern- 
ment of his country, was still the first statesman of Bulgaria, 
and, in the eyes of Europe, the one and only leader of the 
Bulgarian people. In his preface, the author tells us that he 
has only brought an extraordinary career up to date, and 
remarks how little likely its temporary eclipse was to prove 
the end of its utility to Bulgaria; in a postscript he relates 
how that career has been cut short by a peculiarly brutal 
and shocking murder. Whether or not the knowledge that 
his book treated of a dead man would have made any 











difference in the author’s estimate of his subject, it is im 
sible to guess. Weare inclined to think that it would not 
have done so, for Mr. Beaman, although he writes as a persona} 
friend of Stambouloff, has succeeded in impressing us with 
his obvious desire to show himself an impartial critic, 
exaggerating none of the qualities and extenuating none of 
the faults of a character which was equally strong for good 
or evil. 

The horrible tragedy of his death, and the odious reflection 
which it casts upon his political opponents, inclines one to 
take a more lenient view of one side of Stambouloff’s character, 
In the days of his supremacy he more than once shocked the 
public conscience of Europe by the display of a certain 
unscrupulousness in his choice of means and callousness with 
regard to human suffering. The homely proverb, that an 
omelette cannot be made without breaking eggs, had far too 
much weight with him, and there were but few moral 
obstacles that his resolute will would recognise in the 
way of making Bulgaria a great and independent country, 
Bat it is not fair to judge him in this respect by the common 
European standard. He ruled the country as he could and 
not as he would, and there is some reason to suppose that he 
ruled it by methods which were by no means so objectionable 
to the Bulgarian as they would have been to any other people, 
The result, at any rate, of his policy was an immense popu- 
larity with the country at large, and the hatred and animosity 
of only a few, and those few his immediate victims. A further 
explanation, if not excuse, of his ruthless exercise of strength 
when in power may be found in the history of his early years, 
Stambouloff began life himself as a conspirator, and the bitter 
experiences of his youth left him no illusions on the score of 
rebellious patriotism. The history of those first years is 
rather a curious one. The future dictator of Bulgaria was 
born of very humble parentage, and as a boy was only re- 
markable for the obstinacy with which he preferred reading 
to the trade of tailoring chosen for him by his father. After 
some vicissitudes he managed to attract the friendly attention 
of the Dragoman of the Russian Consulate at Varna, and owing 
partly to the latter’s good offices, was admitted to the Odessa 
University as a scholar on the Foundation of the Empress 
of Russia. The Odessa University was then a hot-bed of 
Nihilism, and Stambouloff speedily found a place amongst 
the Nihilist leaders. A raid of the police broke up their 
society, and despatched the Bulgarian scholar, more fortunate 
than his Russian colleagues, back in disgrace to his own 
country. Itis hardly strange that official Russia, with that 
remembrance before it, should have always looked askance 
upon its former protégé. His return to Bulgaria meant a 
return to a life of conspiracy against the Turkish rule. 
Again and again Stambouloff crossed the Danube to head 
some abortive rising against the Mussulman, only to fail and 
take refuge once more on the friendly shores of Roumania. 
The often repeated treachery which marred his plans did 
not induce him to take a very friendly view of his 
own compatriots; for the Macedonians he cherished, to 
the day of his death, the most bitter contempt. This 
guerilla warfare, which for some years preceded the Russo- 
Turkish War, is ably described in the writings of 
Zachary Stoyanoff, who shared with Stambouloff the doubt- 
ful honours of leadership. Stoyanoff, by the way, pays a 
curious tribute to the chivalrous generosity of the Turkish 
peasants in Bulgaria. The Bulgarian peasantry, discouraged 
by constant failure, refused at last to harbour the refugees, 
and in many cases protected themselves by denouncing them 
to the Government. Stoyanoff declares that— 

“In no single instance was one of the outlaws betrayed to the 
police or to the troops by a Turk, though they were often obliged 
to have recourse to Mussulman peasants for food and shelter. 
On the contrary, the Turk, if forced to do so, would provide as 
best he could for his guests, but would generally refuse payment 
for service unwillingly rendered, and scorned to betray them; 
whereas it is sad to relate that cases were not few in which 
Bulgarians gave the information which led to seizure and death.” 
The Russian War, in which, it need hardly be said, 
Stambonuloff took an active part, left Bulgaria to begin a new 
life freed from the Turkish yoke. Stambouloff soon signalised 
himself by raising the cry of independence from foreign con- 
trol. Asa Liberal anda Nationalist before all things, it is 
not surprising that he did not find favour with ig 
Alexander and his advisers; he was elected Deputy for 
Tirnovo, however, and under the first Liberal Ministry was 
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meantime, he gained no little profit and reputation by his 

ivate practice of the law. Mr. Beaman gives.a pleasant 
account of the change in the relations between the first 
Prince and the rising statesman of Bulgaria. It happened 
on one occasion that Stambouloff was ill, almost at death’s 
door :— Y 

« Amongst his visitors, one day, came Prince Alexander. They 
had never yet met on friendly terms, and the Prince probably 
thought this good opportunity of making his peace with the 
turbulent Liberal leader. In the kindliest manner he inquired 
after Stambuloff’s health, asked him if he might send him deli- 
cacies, fruit, and old wine from his cellars, and if he wished any 
of his expenses defrayed during his illness, The stubborn nature 
of the sick man, however, revolted even against such Royal 
advances, and he answered that he had muney enough of his own 

to pay for all he needed, both tone and word being almost insult- 
ing. The Prince flushed scarlet with vexation, and, turning on 
his heel, left the room without a word. On re-entering his palace 
he was heard to remark,—‘ Should it please God to take to Himself 
any of my Bulgarian subjects, He might choose my President, 
who never does me aught but ill.’ ” 

Happily, both were spared to recognise each other under 
another light. The daring audacity of the union with 
Roumelia, in which the prime mover, Stambouloff, found 
himself nobly seconded by his Prince, must have helped nota 
little to a better understanding; and, whatever doubt and 
distrust were left, disappeared altogether on the battlefields of 
Servia, where the Prince proved himself as astute a General 
as he was a gallant soldier, and Stambouloff played a man’s 
part, shouldering a rifle and fighting in the ranks as a common 
private. “ Daring this period,” the author writes, “ he [Stam- 
bouloff] was in frequent contact with Prince Alexander, and 
the old misunderstanding between them was buried for ever. 
From the conclusion of the war to the day of his quitting 
Bulgaria, Prince Alexander looked almost exclusively to 
Stambouloff for advice and support, and the ties which bound 
them were not those of master and servant so much as an 
affectionate respect on each side for the qualities of the other.” 
The pity was that tne two men, who in many respects were 
made for each other and the country, were ever parted. Of 
the kidnapping of the Prince and his romantic restoration at 
the hands of Stambouloff, Mr. Beaman gives a very spirited 
account. The part played by Stambouloff all through that dark 
and dangerous business reflected the highest credit upon his 
loyalty and his statesmanship, although it is more than 
possible that both qualities would have failed to secure the 
victory had it not chanced that the British Consul at Philip- 
popolis, Captain Jones, V.C., was a good deal more of a 
soldier than a diplomat. It is impossible within the limits of 
a review to do justice to Mr. Beaman’s very able and very 
interesting account of the years that followed down to the 
day of Stambouloff’s fall. In the single-handed struggle 
which he carried on during that period there is no doubt that 
he made many enemies. His merciless extermination of the 
brigands on the Macedonian frontier—at a time when a 
brigand was still disposed to regard himself as a patriot 
waiting for an opportunity—embittered a very active and by 
no means uninfluential class of politicians against him. The 
execution of Panitza, aud the alleged torture of the suspected 
murderers of M. Beltcheff, added fresh fuel to the fire of their 
hatred. But of all his enemies he himself was the worst, 
Mr. Beaman quotes the words of a somewhat hostile critic :— 
“Son cuvre fut si colossale que personne autre que lui-m3me 
pourrait la détruire. Eh bien, il le fait avec ses propres 
mains.” And he amplifies this judgment in a passage which 
is worth quoting :— 

“When he quitted the Presidential chair, Stambuloff could 
proudly remember how he had consolidated the Union; held the 
country single-handed against the kidnappers of Prince Alexander; 
ruled it as Regent in the teeth of Russia; driven out the Russian 
Commissioners and Consuls; brought in a new Prince, and kept 
him on the throne through a series of plots and dangers from 
within and without; reconciled the Church and State, and drawn 
close the ties between Bulgaria and her Suzerain, the Sultan. 
All Europe recognised his magnificent services, and he stood 
on a pedestal so high that none of his adversaries could reach his 
feet. By his desperate thirst for revenge though, he came down 
from his high place, and put himself, if not on a level, at least 
within reach of his foes. His best friends besought him to 
suffer in silence, and to show himself as strong in patience as he 
had been in power. But Stambuloff could not endure, and he 
did for himself what his worst enemies could not have done for 
him. And they, watching with secret pleasure how, with his 
own hands, he was tearing off his armour, kept goading him on 
with little pricks in his captivity, and refusing, like modern 
Pharaohs, to let him go. What is now taking place at Sofia is a 
melancholy and degrading spectacle.” 








The sequel, as the world now knows, was still more 
melancholy. We do not suppose that Mr. Beaman’s’ book 
is likely to be the last history of Stambouloff ; but as the first 
in the field it deserves much credit for its thoroughness as 
well as for its impartiality. It is well written in an easy and 
rather pleasant style. The only omissions in the narrative 
are not of sufficient importance to be worth notice, except 
perhaps the change that the death of Alexander II, 
made in the relations between Russia and Bulgaria. The 
altered attitude of the Russian Government towards the 
first Prince of Bulgaria, was not, we think, altogether due to 
the course of Bulgarian politics. 
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Australasia, Vol. If.: Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes 
By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A. (E. Stanford.)—This volume 
belongs to the new issue of “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geo- 
graphy and Travel.” It is described in the preface as “jan 
enlargement of that part of Dr. A. R. Wallace’s ‘ Australasia’ 
in the former series which deals with the great Malay islands 
and the numberless archipelagoes of the Pacific Ocean,” and as 
having been “almost entirely rewritten and expanded to nearly 
twice the number of pages.” It will be readily understood that 
there was plenty of scope for change and supplement. In the 
island of Borneo, for instance, there have been important de- 
velopments,—British North Borneo has been added to Sarawak 
as another item in that “ English basket ” into which, according 
to some of our foreign friends, everything goes. If we turn to 
Borneo’s somewhat large neighbour, New Guinea, we find not 
a few interesting signs of progress. On the other hand, the 
account of Samoa is somewhat disappointing. The same may be 
said of another interesting locality, Owhyhee. Perhaps the author 
is under an obligation to avoid politics. 


Another valuable and interesting series is carried on in The 
Story of Africa and its Explorers, by Robert Brown, M.A. (Cassell 
and Co.)—-This is the fourth volume, and deals with “ Europe in 
Africa—Colonies and Colonists—the Scramble for an Empire— 
a Continent under Companies.” Dr. Brown, it will be seen from 
this brief summary of contents, does not avoid politics. He 
carries on the story of European intervention in Africa up to the 
latest date,—the recent action, for instance, of England in the 
South, and of Italy in the East. It is satisfactory to find that 
Dr. Brown, while necessarily postponing a complete judgment on 
the Matabele War, gives his opinion that ‘the rude operations 
of savage warfare were never carried on with less to lament, and 
perhaps in no case was the end arrived at with such complete 
success.” Dr. Brown’s merits as an authority in geography, his- 
torical and other, are well known, and it will be sufficient to say 
that this volume is equal to his reputation. 


Alexander LIT. of Russia. By Charles Lowe. (W. Heinemann.) 
—Although the time is not come, and will not come for some 
years, for writing a real biography of the late Czar, there is plenty 
of room for a book of this kind. Mr. Lowe knows much about 
his subject, few know more; and it is very convenient that he 
should put his knowledge into a permanent form. He goes back 
to the Czar’s predecessors, and after pointing out that the reigning 
family of Russia is as little Russian as ours is English, tells 
sundry anecdotes of the Sovereigns, from Paul downwards. A 
chapter is given to Alexander III.’s sayings and doings as Heir- 
Apparent. One thing at least he learnt during that time. His 
experiences in the Campaign of the Loire made him, or, perhaps 
we should rather say, confirmed him, asa lover of peace. The 
story of his reign is told at considerable length, and will be 
profitably consulted hereafter, as it may be read with no small 
interest now. 

The Mistress of Quest. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—This is a good, wholesome story of the old-fashioned 
sort, without the “New Woman,” the “New Morality,” or the 
“New Humour,” and so neither vicious nor tedious. Miss 
Sergeant has put her strength into three female characters,—the 
heroine, who gives a name to the book, her half-sister, and a very 
attractive young person who goes by the name of Julian. We 
do not think the second of these is a success; somehow, she has 
nota real look, and her end is melodramatic rather than genuinely 
tragic. The other two studies are worthy of much praise. The 
men are slighter sketches, but sufficiently good. The Mistress of 
Quest may be read with ease and without harm. 


With the Zhob Field-Force. By Captain Crawford McFall. (W. 
Heinemann.)—The Zhob Field-Force, as it turned out, had very 
little fighting todo. It was too formidable for the tribesmen 
who had provoked the expedition to resist, and the Zhob country 
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(every one may not know that it is in the North of British 
Baluchistan) was pacified and opened for the traveller and trader 
of the future. Captain McFall makes something, but hardly as 
much as a more distinct literary gift might have enabled him to 
do, out of his subject. And his pen is well aided by his pencil, 
from which we get nearly a hundred illustrations, many of them 
both spirited and interesting. It is pleasant to read about an 
expedition so well managed as this seems to have been. Sir 
George White, now Commander-in-Chief in India, had the 
management, and seems to have done it admirably. The ex- 
perience itself may very well have been less agreeable. Mahseer 
fishing seems to have been the only recreation. The tribesmen 
complained that the strangers drank up all their water— 
“epotaque flumina Medo”—and caught all their fish. 


The Registers of Wadham College. Part II, 1719-1871. 
Edited, with Biographical Notes, by the Rev. Robert Barlow 
Gardiner, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—The little that can be said 
of a volume of this kind cannot possibly be an adequate 
acknowledgment of the useful labour that has been spent upon 
it. Mr. Gardiner traces as far as possible the subsequent history 
of the persons who have entered at Wadham, whether as Com- 
moners or Scholars, and is successful in bringing together a con- 
siderable amount of information by which the historians and 
genealogists of the future will find their labours lightened. A 
supplement gives additions to Part I., additions and corrections 
to Part II. We may remark that Mr. Baring’s lbenefactions to 
Herlford College greatly exceeded £100,000. That sum would 
not go far in providing for its Fellowships and Scholarships. 


Verse Translations from Greek and Latin. By Arthur D. Innes, 
M.A. (A. D.Innes.)\—We do not remember to have seen a col- 
lection of translations more uniformly. good than these, between 
thirty and forty in number, that Mr. Innes has brought together, 
Their special quality is their spirit, just the thing that is most apt 
to disappear in the process of translating. Mr. Innes manages his 
various metres with uncommon skill; his blank verse is distin- 
guished by its dignity and variety of melodious pause; his 
rhymes have ease and swing. Here is a specimen from the 
Epigrams of Claudian. The version is considerably longer than 
the original, but then the latter is compressed in a quite unusual 
degree :— 


“Non freta mercator tremuit, non ‘No merchant he, for seas to scare; 
classica miles, No soldier, dreading trumpet calls ; 
non rauci lites pertulit ille fori: Not his within the echoing walls 

The clamour of debate to bear. 

Small skill in things of State has he— 
He scarce has seen the town hard by ; 
In unchecked sweep of air and sky 

He finds his simp!e pleasure free. 


By changing crops the years he tells, 


indocilis rerum, vicinae nescius urbis, 
adspectu fruitur liberiore poli. 


F: ngibus alternis, non consule, compu- 


tat annum, Not by the names the consuls bore; 
anctumnum pomis, uer sibi flore He marks the autumn by her store, 
notat. The spring-tide by her blossom-bells, 


Id.m condit ager soles, idemque reducit, 


The fields that saw the sunset glow, 
metiturque suo rusticus orbe d.em, i 


They see the morning glory shine, 
And measure out the aay’s decline 
By the same arching sky they know, 


Ingentem meminit paruo qui germine The spreading oak his memory knows 


qvercum, oo Since that slim sapling whenceit-grew; 
aequaeuumque uidet consenuisse And year by year the wood he knew 
nemus ; i That year by year beside him grows. 
proxima cui nigris Verona remotior Verona’s walls are hard at hand— 
ndis, For him, the Indies are as near; 


Benacumque putat litora rubra 
lacum, 


fed tamen indomitae uires, firmisquo 
lacertis 
aetas robustum tertia cernit anum, 


Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur 
Iberos; 
plus habet hic uitae, plus habet ille 
uiae,” 


For him, though close, Benacus Mere 
Is distant as the Ked Gulf’s strand. 


Yet does his yigour nowise fail, 

The brawny thews aro firmly set; 
His children’s children proudly yet 
Mark their old grandsire strong and 

ace, 


So let another roving fare, 
Explore Iberia’s farthest bound ; 
He has the larger range of ground, 
Bat this of Life the richer share.’’ 


Martial’s epitaph on Erotion, Horace’s “non ebur neque aureum,” 
Tyrtaeus’s TeOvdpuevat yep kaddv, are among the happiest efforts of 
Mr. Innes’s muse. Here is a good paraphrase of 


“ Chartae regiae, noui libri, 
noni umbelici, lora rnbra, membrana 
directa plumbo, et pumice omnia aequata.” 


“Small qrarto—the last shape (which could not be bettered) ; 

The bind nz by Zaehnsdorf, in vellum, gold-lettered ; 

Hand-made paper, of course, with gilt top and rough edges.” 
What can be the reason for reading in the “ Paene insularum, 
Sirmio” of Catullus, at 1. 13, “O Libyae lacus undae”? Lydiae 
is the reading of the MSS., which is possible though somewhat 
pedantic, and therefore out of place in a poem so full of simple 
feeling. Limpidae and liquidae have been conjectured ; one recent 
editor suggests Italae, which has every merit except probability, 
and another ludiae (merrymakers), which seems quite admirable. 
But for Libyae nothing can be said. 


The Iliad of Homer. Edited by Arthur Platt. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—This volume is a sequel to the same editor’s 





may notice in the first seven lines of it the following variations 
from the text as Mr. Walter Leaf has it, a text itself an advance :— 


PLatTr. Lear. 
1. TnAnddSa’ Tinaniddew 
2. Axaioto’ "Axatois 
3. “AFa “Aid: 
5. Naot daira 
7. Fdvat &vak. 


The most important is the insertion of the digamma,—aq long 
desiderated reform. Mr. Platt has taken great pains to restore 
the various corrections of the text to their true authors, Heyne 
seems to have got the credit for not a few which do not properly 
belong to him. 

Ways and Works in India. By G. W.MacGeorge. (Archibald 
Constable and Co.)—Every one has probably heard, and most 
have probably repeated, the saying that if the English were to 
leave India, the sole monuments of their sway would be the Grand 
Trunk Road and a pyramid of empty beer-bottles. This is not 
the opinion of Mr. MacGeorge. “ At the present day,” he writes 
in his introduction, “no instructed person acquainted with 
modern India would hesitate to affirm that in the whole history 
of governments—not excluding that of ancient Rome—no alien 
ruling nation has ever stamped on the face of a country more 
enduring material monuments of its activity than England has 
done, and is doing, in her great Indian dependency.” The first 
section deals with the “Great Trigonometrical Survey.” It 
was started by Colonel Lambton at Madras in 1802, and it 
now has reached Burma on the east and Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan towards the west. “Roads in India” are next 
described. This section is followed by one treating of “ Irriga- 
tion Works.” Under this heading much is to be said of 
works completed in the pre-English period. It is worth 
while to observe that the English Government is sometimes 
unjustly blamed for suffering native tanks to fall into disrepair, 
Sometimes it pays better to cultivate the area of the tank than 
to use it for irrigation purposes. Sometimes, owing to the 
diminished rainfall, the old tanks would never fill. On the other 
hand, we have done much. In the Punjaub 4,441 square miles 
are irrigated, and the crops raised amounted ina single year to 
£8,815,777. This outlay has been remunerative. The same cannot 
be said of railways, which at present show a deficit, though but a 
small one. But railways are obviously indispensable to the con- 
tinuance of our Empire. ‘“ Waterworks,” which may be con- 
veniently represented by the Bombay supply, and “Sea and 
Harbour Works” are the remaining subjects of a highly in- 
teresting and valuable work. 


Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. By the Rev. James S. Stone, 
D.D. (G.W. Jacob, Philadelphia.)—Dr. Stone is an American 
clergyman who describes, not without enthusiasm, what he saw 
in Derbyshire, its human dwellings, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
the inn along with the church, together with the “woods and 
dales.” In fact he devotes more space, we imagine, to man-made 
towns than to God-made country. Altogether, the book is a 
pleasant one to read, and with its illustrations makes a handsome 
volume.— Along with this may be mentioned Hertfordshire during 
the Civil War, by Alfred Kingston (Elliot Stock). Mr. Kingston, 
who rightly remarks on the vast amount of the records that 
remain of the persons and events of the Civil War, has taken 
pains to make an interesting book. He has consulted many 
authorities and gathered many interesting facts. Out of such 
a multitude of matter it is difficult to make a choice, but we 
may make special mention of the Third Part, with its accounts 
of the action of the Parliament in sequestrating the benefices 
of “malignant” parsons. It scarcely needs to be said that there 
are two very diverse views of these matters, and that there is 
safety in taking a middle course, as Mr. Kingston suggests, 
between John White’s “Century of Malignant Priests” and 
Walker’s “Sufferings of the Clergy.” The story of Joseph 
Soane, or Sone, of Aldenham, is peculiarly interesting. White, 
as usual, describes him as “a common gamester, a common ale- 
house haunter, frequently drunk, &c.,” and declares that he called 
Lord Essex’s soldiers “ Parliament doggs.” Walker, on the other 
hand, says that he was a very prudent, pious, and learned man. 
Soane was turned out, but he stuck to his living, and after 
a while, thanks to the interference of the squire, Sir Job Harley, 
got back to it, and kept it for forty years. A curious section, 
“Omens, Signs, and Wonders,” follows the history of the clergy. 


Controverted Questions of Geology. By Joseph Prestwich, D.C.L. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. Prestwich has collected here six 
articles, the first of them from the Nineteenth Century, the 
second from the Journal of the Geological Society, the third from 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, and the remainder 
from the Proceedings of the Royal Society. The first is a general 
survey of the state of Geological Science, the second deals with 





volume of the Odyssey. His work has been purely critical, a 
conscientious and laborious effort to present a correct text. 


We 


the great question, of importance transcending all others, of the 
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Antiquity of Man. This is argued in considerable detail from 
the point of view of the Glacial Periods. Dr. Prestwich is dis- 
posed to bring these within a smater distance of time than 
geologists commonly assign to them. The maximum antiquity of 
Paleolithic man he puts at 47,000, the minimum at 1,000, years. 
The second paper deals with the “Primitive Character of the 
Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau of Kent.” The “Agency 
of Water in Volcanic Eruptions” is the subject of the fourth. 
The “Thickness of the Earth’s Crust and Underground Tem- 
peratures ” are the subjects of the fifth and sixth essays. 

Selections from Thoreau. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Henry S. Salt. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Salt, probably 
known to many of our readers by his “Life of Thoreau,” now 
gives us extracts from his writings. His five books, “ A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” “ Walden, or Life in the 
Woods,” “The Maine Woods,” “Cape Cod,” and * Excursions,” 
have been laid under contribution. These exhibit the writer in 
the character which is most familiar to us,—the lover, by pre- 
ference the solitary lover, of Nature. What follows will be new 
to many. Thoreau published some “Anti-Slavery and Reform 
Papers,” and specimens are given from these, notably “A Plea 
for Captain John Brown.” It will be found, however, that in 
what may be called his “ Nature” papers, he sometimes turns 
aside to touch on morals and even religion. Sometimes he seems 
to travel outside his province, and there are passages which do 
not raise our estimate of his judgment. “Sunday Thoughts,” 
for instance, seem to us not only irreverent but foolish in parts, 
If Mr. Salt’s intention was to present the whole thought of the 
man, it was well to include them, if—and this is the aciual pur- 
pose of “extracts,” to give his best thought—it had been better 
to omit. 

The Children of Men. By William R. H. Trowbridge, sen. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—These are sketches of West Indian 
life and West Indian character, mostly of a disagreeable kind. 
Very likely Mr. Trowbridge is holding up the mirror to Nature. 
We can only say for ourselves and advise our readers that it is 
better not to look. 
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DEATH. 

Harrer.—On the 20h inst., at his son’s vicarage, S. Lawrence’s, York, in his 
8lst year, Fravcis Whaley Harper, Canon of York, ex-Vicar of Selby, and 
sometime Fellow of S. John’s College, Classical Lecturer of Sydney-Sussex 
College, and a Public Exawiner for Classical Honours in the University of 
Cambridge.—A lifelong lover of the Spectator, 
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Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, CAMBRIDGE. 


Land.Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
PxrxsipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
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Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 

ight Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir. R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

ir Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

— NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October &th. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master ‘at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School, and valu- 
able Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 
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Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Mecical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
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School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, &., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will te OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very complete. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be had 
from the HEAD-MISTREKSS, or from the SECRETARY. 





AMMERSMITH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
LONDON, W.—Patrons: Mrs. LEorotp DE Roruscui.p, Major-General 
Go.LpswortThY, M.P., Rev. J, H. Carnpwewt, M.A.,&4c. BOARDERS RECEIVED 
by Head-Mistress at Glandwr, Upper Mall, Ravenscourt Park. Pleasant home; 
careful training. Pupils successful at public examinations. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Prospectus, address HEAD-MISTRE&§, 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. College year begins September 18th, 1895, 

Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


OMBINED UNIVERSITY and HOME EDUCATION 

for ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages: Attendance at College Lectures 

and Art Classes; Conversational French and German; Courses in Domestic 

Economy, Cookery, Hygiene, and Dressmaking, affording practical training in 

all essentials of a womanly education. Limited number. Inclusive fees,—Miss 
L. D. ROYCE, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





—— HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 


Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 
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willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

———- in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
incipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—>————_ 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAS, 











P: £1010 0] Narrow Column seeccevoeseereeree MO 10 0 
Half-Page ...... « 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page oo «62 1B G | Quarter-Colammn siecersosrsrreree O17 6 





ComPaAnNIxEs, 

Outside Page srccocsrsrroereorre £14 14 O | Inside Page sssscscccscsssrresvoeres S12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 


The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENOE on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19p, 


Applications for admission should be made at once to the Head-Master, the 
Rev. Dr. MOULTON. 





1.07 :0 BIEA UNIVERSITY, 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Pry) and Arts, wil) 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th SESSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 

Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sani Engineering, Coa? 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, Schoo 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred inthe 
faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery, 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 


Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Limited, begs to announce that he will RESUME BUSINESS 
as a PUBLISHER on bis own account upon OOTOBER Ist NEXT. He wilk 
be glad in the meantime to hear from Authors with MSS, ready for publica. 
tion, and to consider proposals for New Books,—Address, as above. 


 tlgaiina 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a!l Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 





MOUNT SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 





IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE. 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; erg ess 3. playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 
tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A. 
The School Oourse includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Science with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can 
be obtained from the Secretary, The NEXT TERM COMMENOES SEPTEM- 
BER 17th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 
under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 


8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





IGH SCHOOL, GHYLL BANK, WHITEHAVEN.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, &c, Healthy situation, near the Solway, 

and not far from the Lakes. Excellent water supply from Ennerdale Lake, Good 

home for young boys, who may stay during the vacations, Terms moderate, 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. Miss Wills is in England; address for 
interview, Gayton, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees; 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T, F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the ss, ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full). 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other Scholars. Fare 
includes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ Tour, Details 








Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 





from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Last year’s successes in- 
clude four Classical Scholarships, a Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam- 
i a Sci : 
pridtt BEGINS SEPTEM 
OE 


‘= TO THE LAND.”—Oxford man giving up Lon- 


Scholarship, and Woolwich Entrance (llth plac+). 
NS f BER 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MAS (ER. 





don work, intends taking small Fruit and Poultry Farm within abont fifty 
miles of town, and near & good school. Would be glad to != ar from others willing 
to help in forming a Home Colony.—Address, “ Profit,’ Willing’s Advertise- 
ment Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W.—NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. For 

For particu'ars of Scholarships, Classes, Lectures, &c., apply to Miss 
CROUDAOE, Lady Resident. The School for Girls under 14 begins September 19th. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


‘The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom ,and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,703; out patients, 128,315 ; 

idents, 12,733. 
— operations daily. Major operations in 1894, 1,778. 

Appointments: Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. : 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for compet tion at the end of September.— 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduc- 
tion of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession, 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clabs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athle‘ic Clubs, are available to all Students, The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, Esst London, and South Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October Ist. Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £360 are awarded annually, and numerous 
prizes and medals are open for competition by students of the school. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year was 5,908, 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge, and the holders 
of resident appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The College accommodates 60 students, under the supervision of a resident 














warden, 
nok pee School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 

ngland. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible, 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For prospectus of the school, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations of the college, &c., apply personally or by letter to 
the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SLUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING and APPLIED 
SCIENCES, MEDICINE, and other Branches of Education, will be ADMITTED 
for the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, October Ist next. 

Students are classei on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are de-irous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
without attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted 
as non-matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes 
as they select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
GOollege, London, W.O. 


T. GEO BG: 8? ss: HOS PI Bi Ack, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenciture in 1894 exceeded the eae eee of the Hospital by £7,200, 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
De eg oy 9 Sutr Bank, $Sat Gate, S.W. 
is Graca the Duxe of WrestminsTER, K.G, 
TimoTuHy Hotmes, Esq. } Treasurers. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the OOLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon, Oode, Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


(PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS «00 we ewe 


Terms of Subscription, 


£20,000,000 





Yearly. Hi Quarterly. 
Including postage to an: of the United yearly. 
Kingdom 3 7 Part Of the United 8 CumnO ld Samu 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1895-96. 


Chancellor— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G., D.C.L. 








Lord Rector— 
The Most Honourable MARGUIS of HUNTLY, P.C., LL.D. 


Vice-Chancellor and Principal— 
Sir WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


sr: UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494-95, possesses under its 
_. Charters the amplest privileges claimed or enjoyed by any Academic Insti- 
—, ai onions Bogrecs. in. — toe BE, SCIENCS, LAW and 
, and also grants the Diploma in PUBLIC H. i 
found detailed in the sh Galeton" eee pa 
Important Additions have recently been made to the University Buildings, and 
further University Extensions are being carried out at a cost of over £100,000. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Cag SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 16th, 1895, and OLOSES MARCH 


The Preliminary Examination commences September 28th. 


CLASSES, PROFESSORS and LECTURERS, 


Greek—Prof. HARROWER, M.A. Latin—Prof, RAMSEY, M.A., D.O.L., LL.D. 
English Literatuare—Prof. GRIERSON, M.A. Mathematics—Prof. PIRIH, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy—Prof. NIVEN,M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Logic—Prof. ADAMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. oral Philorophy—Prof. SORLEY, M.A. Natural History— 
Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.8S. Botany—Prof. TRAIL, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Chemistry—Prof. JAbP, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages—Prof. GILROY, B.D. Modern Languages (French and 
German)—Dr. W. SCHOLLE, Ph.D. Education—Dr. JOSEPH OGILVI#, LL.D. 

The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) is conferred after a Course of 
Instruction and Examination extending over Three Winter Sessions, or Two 
Winter and and Three Summer Sessions, Candidates for the Degree must attend 
Full Courses in at least Seven Subjects, and be Examined in these Subjects. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


In the Faculty of Science, the Degrees granted are BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
(B.8c.) and DOCTOR of SCIENCE (D.Se.} The classes included in this Faculty 
are Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Anatomy, and Physiology. The Oourse of Study extends over not less than Three 
Years, and must embrace at least Seven Full Courses in the Subjects prescribed 
for Examination. 














FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
For Courses of Instruction and Regulations for B.D. Degree, see the University 


Calendar, 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
During Session 1895-96 Classes on Scots Law (Prof. DOVE WILSON, LL D.) 
and on Conveyancing (Mr. JAMES DUGUID, MA.) will be conducted. The 
Degree of Bachelor of Law (B.L.) is conferred. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1895-96, BEGINS OCTOBER 15th. Preliminary 
Examination, September 28th. 

In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are—BACHELOR of MEDI- 
CINE (M.B.) and BACHELOR of SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be taken 
together, DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M D.) and MASTER of SURGERY (Ch.M.) 
The Curriculum extends over Five Years, Two of which must be pas in this 
University. The Oost of Matriculation, Class and Hospital Fees for the whole 
Curriculum, exclusive of the Fees for the Degrees, is about £90, 

The Faculty of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from which imstruction is 
given in ajl the main branches of Medical Science, viz. :— 

Anatomy—Prof. REID, M.D., F.R.0.S. Natural History—Prof. ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., D.8e., F.L.S. Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.D., F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, M.4., LL.D., F.R.8. Physics—Prof. NIVEN, D.Sc., 
F.R.8. Physiology—Prof, MACWILLIAM, M.D. Materia Medica—Prof. CASH, 
M.D.,F.R.S. Pathology—Prof. HAMILTON, M.B., F.R.C.S.E. Medicine—Prof. 
FINLAY, M.D., F.R.C.P. Surgery—Prof. OGSTON, 0.M., M.D. Midwifery— 
Prof. STEPHENSON, M.D., F.R.C.S,E. Forensic Medicine—Prof. HAY, M.D. 

Practical Classes in connection with the above Chairs are conducted by the 
Professors, in Laboratories furnished with all the necessary appliances; and 
opportunities are afforded to Students and Graduates to extend their practical 
knowledge and engage in original research. 

Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by 
Lecturers appointed by the University Court. 

Clinical Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, the 
Royal Lunatic Asylum, the Sick Children’s Hosp tal, the City (Fever) Hospital, 
the General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Iastitution, and the Ophthalmic 
Institution. 

A Prospectus of Classes, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for Gradua- 
tion in Medicine and Surgery, may be had on application to the Secretary of the 
Medical Faculty. —— 

BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 
In the Faculty of Arts there are 251 Bursaries of the aggregate annual valne 
of £4,620, 9 Scholarships and Fellowships of the aggregate annual value of £725, 
and 16 Prizes of the annual value of £232. 
In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Prizes to the number of 47, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,028, 
In the Faculty of Divinity there are 33 Bursaries, 2 Scholarships, aud 3 Prizes, 
of an aggregate annual value of £846. 
In the Faculty of Law there are 8 Bursaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggregate 
annual value of £208, 
A University Education and Degree are thus placed within the reach of many 
Students who are unable to meet the requirements of the expensive education at 
the older English Universities. 
Fall and Official Information regarding the University, the Courses of Instrue- 
tion given, Degrees granted in Arts, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Science, 
Conditions of Bursaries, Scholarships, and Fellowships, and the Examination 
Papers will be found in “The University Calendar,” prios 2s. 6d., or 2s. 10}. 
by post. Pablished by A. KING and OO., University Press, Aberdeen. 
DONALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary of Senatus. 


HE DIVINE LAW of LOVE in its Application to the 
Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, By Frances Power Conse. 


8 es 8v0. eee 
ne or more copies of above will be sent gratis and post-free on application to 


Miss Copsz, Hengwrt, Dolgelly. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLn 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and Gauienant’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 




















Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &0, soem 110 Byun 1S Sue0 7 8 


single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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‘A work of genius.” 


WHEN VALMOND 
CAME TO PONTIAC. 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, 63. Third Edition. 


«Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never anything nearly so good 
as this. Valmond is magnificently drawn.”—Athenzum. 

“A finely conceived and delicately executed romance.”— World. 

“Here we find romance, real, living, breathing romance. The character of Valmond is 
drawn unerringly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A beautiful story.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Fine and simple realism, combined with the charms of pure romance.”— 

“ An original and singular book.”—Morning Post. Daily Chronicle. 

“It is, so far, the one work of genius which the fiction of 1895 has produced.”—New Age. 

“A moving picture of rare originality and beauty.”—North British Daily Mail. 

** Subtle in conception and handling, with a fine blending of romantic and idyllic senti- 
ment, a delicate touch of character drawing, and an excellent style in narrative.”—Realm. 


Uniform Edition of Mr. Gilbert Parker's Romances now ready, crown 8v0, 6s. 





“A captivating novel.” 


A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 


By JULIAN CORBETT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A stirring narration of maritime warfare, full of life and movement.”—World. 

“A fine book, imbued with the essence of virility.”—Black and White. 

“Mr. Corbett is a born story-teller; he imagines minutely and writes admirably.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“As stirring a course of action, on sea and ashore, as the romantic soul could 
desire.” —Realm. 

“A well-constructed and eventful story of the fierce naval struggle between England 
and France.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A spirited and readable book. It is indeed all that such a volume should be.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

« An adventure-story of the very best sort. This is no commonplace tale of the sea. 
The author exhibits a clean-cut style, a rare gift of characterisation, an original fancy, 
and an artistic sense of proportion. ‘This captivating novel has a full complement of 
stirring incidents.”—Globe. 


METHUEN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
BARABBAS ..._..._—s.. ~~ ss. Marie Corelli 
UNDER THE RED ROBE ..._ ...__.... Stanley Weyman 
ROUND THE RED LAMP... ...__...__ A. Conan Doyle 





A CHANGE OF AIR ..... -" ‘a ... Anthony Hope 
THE GOD IN THE CAR ate es ... Anthony Hope 
A MAN OF MARK _.... me wie .. Anthony Hope 
MAELCHO Emily Lawless 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC ... Gilbert Parker 
PIERREAND HISPEOPLE .. ...._ .... Gilbert Parker 


MRS. FALCHION 3 ce Be ... Gilbert Parker 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE... ... Gilbert Parker 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD... ae ... Gilbert Parker 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATEBS .... ... Julian Corbett 
TALES OF MEAN STREETS .... vee ... Arthur Morrison 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS ... ae ... Robert Barr 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA ... ae .. §. Baring-Gould 
MRS. CURGENVEN __.... ae re .. S. Baring-Gould 
CHEAP-JACK ZITA ... oad as .. §. Baring-Gould 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE... be sa .. S. Baring-Gould 
KITTY ALONE . se mee sds .. §. Baring-Gould 


DODO ee Ae ee a ve .. E. F. Benson 
THE RUBICON ... = ce ms .. E. F. Benson 
GALLIA ... a fe oi me ... M. M. Dowie 
HIS GRACE . i) ca We .. W.E. Norris 
MATTHEW AUSTIN _.... ne Sei ... W.E. Norris 
THE DESPOTIC LADY... dhe iis ... W.E. Norris 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE _... wie ... Mrs. Oliphant 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART ... iy ... W. Clark Russell 





Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue and “ Book Gazette” sent to any address. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs, 


George Corsetr, Author of “ Oassandra,” &, 
2 vols, 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SErGeant, Author of “Caspar Brooke's 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &, 3 vols, 


*TWIXT WILL & WILL NOT 


By Jessie L. Nicwouson. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 62, 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By ExLranor Houmes, Author of “The Price of a 
Pearl,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &c, 3 vols, 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By 


Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “* My Lord 
and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the 


Author of “‘ Dr, Edith Romney,” *‘ The Winning 
of May,” &. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 147. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, containing Circ Kerry, AnaB 
OF THE CITY: HIS PROGRESS AND ADVFNTORES. 
By 8. R. Crockett, Author of “The Raiders,” 
* The Stickit Minister,” &c. Adventures 14-19— 
PATENTS AND MONOPOLIFS—KENNETH: A GOLF- 
InG Story—AsbouT AMBER—THEIR JOURNEY’S 
Enp—Oor Stone Crusapers and Tue Sowers, 
by Henry Seton Merriman. Chaps. 29-32. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. ¢-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13e, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9% 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Fintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in prefereuce to French Brandy, They hid 
the largest stock of Whiaky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVIULE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or ut 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











as E OUGHT TU BE PROSE- 
CUTED!”—The indignant words fell from 
the lips of a young girl who stood helplessly watch- 
ing a drunken cabman nny f lashing his horse. It 
is, indeed, appalling to think how much cruelty goes. 
unpuni-hed in this world. Why are there so many 
weakly children in all grates of society? Ths ex- 

lanation is simple. The blame lies with the though*- 
| amc and selfishness of parents, While men and 
women neglect their health they cannot expect to 
have strong and robust children, Fathers an& 
mothers, be warned in time. O'ear your systems of 
biliousness, indigestion, nervousness, and the lise ;, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


restore your vizour and your strength | taking 
Holloway’s Pills, the best and safest of family 


medicines, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Dedicated ty permission to 


Her Majesty the Queen. 





Messrs. CassELL AND Co. will publish 
jmmediately in 
MONTHLY PARTS, price 6d., 
A Superb Artistic Album of Views 
of London and its Environs, 

under the title of 


The 


Queen’s London. 


WITH 
32 pages of Views. 
in each Part. 


PART I. READY AUGUST 26th. 
To be completed in 12 Parts. 


“THE QUEEN’S LONDON” will 
exhibit, in an unrivalled series of 
views, the greatest city in the world 
in all its phases—from Windsor to 
Gravesend, and from Watford to 
Epsom—and will form a unique re- 
cord of London in the reign of her 
Majesty such as has never been pre- 
pared of any city in the world. 





FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND, 
price 6s, 
The 


Little Minister. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
With 9 Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 
“The illustrations are full of humour 
and character.”—Bookman, 


“A book of genius.” 
—VNational Observer. 


“ The reader is held spellbound.” 
—Speaker. 


“The reader pants after the bewitch- 
ing heroine.’—Daily News. 





SECOND EDITION, 6s. 
The 


Adventures 


of Captain Horn. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 


“Now Mr. Stockton has tried his 
powers as a writer of sensational fic- 
tion, ard in that capacity has not only 
surpassed himself, but most of his 
predecessors and rivals. The adven- 
tures of Captain Horn are a startling 
succession of extraordinary, and yet 





Notice. 
STANLEY WEYMAN’S 
New: Work, entitled 
“FROM THE MEMOIRS 
OF A MINISTER OF 


FRANCE,” 
lished on September 
price 6s. 


well be pub- 
2nd, 





FIFTH EDITION, price 3s. 6d. 


Man in Black.| 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


“Ingenious in conception, symmetrical 
in development, and its dénotiment is 
supremely dramatic.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A story which must have charmed 
Victor Hugo himself.”—Saturday Review. 

“Full of literary skill and art of the 
highest order.”—Public Opinion. 


SIXTH EDITION, price 6s. 


The Story of 
Francis Cludde. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


“A book which kept a weary reviewer 
from his bed. All fathers, guardians, and 
uncles should buy a copy to keep, and 
another, or several others, to give away 
to boys.”—ANpDREW Lana. 

“A delightful story crammed full of 
interest.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“There are endless stirring adventures, 
conspiracies, dangers, and escapes.” — 
Guardian. 





Now ready, price ls, 4d. 


A Whirl Asunder 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


Being the New Volume of 
CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


The following Books in CASSELL’S. 
POCKET LIBRARY, edited by 
MAX PEMBERTON, have already 
been issued :— 


Volume I. 


A King’s Diary. By 
Percy WuitTe. Fourth Edition. 
1s. 4d. 


Volume II. 


A White Baby. By J. 
Wetsu. Just published, ls. 4d. 


Volume III. 
The Little Huguenot. 


An Historical Romance of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. By 
Max Pemberton. Now ready, 





not incredible, incidents.””— Times. 





BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY READING. 


Works by R. L. STEVENSON 


The ADVENTURES of gn BALFOUR. 
Vol. I, Kripnwappep, 
Vol. If ‘Lane o 
TREASURE I-LAND. 3s. 
The MASTER of BALLANTHAE, 3s. 6d. 
The WRECKER. 6s. 
The BLACK ARROW. 3a. 6d. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 6s; 
A FOOTNOTE to HISTORY. 63, 


By “ Q ” 
DEAD MAN’S ROOK. 5-. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
The ASTONISHING cieaone of TROY TOWN. &. 
*‘ISAW THREE SHIPS, 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. = 
The DELECTABLE DUCHY, 5s, 


By FRANK STOCKTON 
POMONA’S TRAVELS, 5s, 


By ANTHONY HOPE 
FATHER STAFFORD, 3s. 6d. 


By MAX PEMBERTON 


The IMPREGNABLE CITY, 6s, 
The IRON PIRATE, 5s, 
The SEA WOLVES. 6s, 


By RIDER HAGGARD 
KING SOLOMON’3 MINES. 100th Thousand. 3s, 6d- 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN 
The AVENGER of BLOOD, 3s. 6d, 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON 
The HISPANIOLA PLATE, 62. 


By HERBERT COMPTON 
A FREE LANCE in a FAR LAND, 63. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 
The QUEEN’S SOARLET, 5s 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 
The REPUTATION of GEORGE SAXON. 58, 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER 
The SNARE of the FOWLER, 3s, 6d. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH 


LEONA. 3s. 64. 
LITTLE MOTHER BUNOG. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON 


TO PUNISH the OZAR: a Story of the Orimes. 
Illustrated, 3s. 61, 
FAIRWAY ISLAND. Tilustrated, 3s, 6d. 


By LESLIE KEITH 
*LISBETH. 6s. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 
LIST, YE LANDSMAN! a Romance of Incident, 63, 


By STANDISH O'GRADY 


LOST on DU CORRIG;; or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean. 
Illustrated, 5s. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 


A PRISON PRINCESS: a Romance of Milbank 
Penitentiary. 63. 


By E. W. HORNUNG 
TINY LUTTRELL. 6s. 


By JAMES PAYN 
A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. PARR 
The SQUIRE. 6s. 


By FRANK ay 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. 3s. 6 
, re ig LADY BIDDY FANE. Dus 





price Js. 4d. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London ; 





rate 
UNDER ¢ a STRANGE MASK, Illustrated, 2s, 


Paris and Melbourne, 
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NOW READY. 
With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST. 


A Short Account of Its History, Traditions, 
Folk-lore, Natural History, Sports and Games, &c. 


By ROSE C. DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON, 


Authors of “ Golf” in the Badminton Series. 


JUS T OUT. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR DEVON. 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, with a New 
Set of Maps and Plans. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


| 





—— 


Mr. George Gissing’s Novels, 
EVE’S RANSOM. 1 vol., 6s, 


“Tf not the most characteristic, the story is one of the most i 
Gissing’s books.” —Daily News, wt ableackive of Mr, 


IN the YEAR of JUBILEE. 1 vol., 65, 


“ Full of human interest, and rises at times toa genuinely tragic level,’* 
—Athenewm, 


The ODD WOMEN. 1 vol., 6s. 


** Mr. Gissing has not, perhaps, on the whole, written anythi 
more striking.”’"—Athenzum, ; yeiing stronger oe 


The EMANCIPATED. 1 vol., 6s, 


“What exactly Mr. Gissing means by ‘ Puritanism ;’ with how wide or how 
narrow a connotation he uses the term; how far he thinks it altogether a rood 
or happy, sa’e or sane state of things for a man or woman to emancipated, 
whether in truth he is not laughing in his sleeve at the emancipated,—these ars 
the points upon which he exercises our curiosity from the beginning to the ana 
of the book.”—Guardian. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 


“* Very powerful, very cruel, very true.”—World. 


1 vol., 6s. 


Mr. William Morris’s Romance. 


The WOOD BEYOND the WORLD. 


1 vol., 6s, net. 
** A return to the realms of the happy fancy which inspired the early bo 
the ‘Earthly Paradise.’ ”"—Pall Mall Gazette. v books of 


New Book about Japan. 
LOTOS-TIME in JAPAN. By Heyry 


Finck. Illustrated. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
“ A lively, truthful, and entertaining narrative.”—Globe. 





Beatrice Harraden’s Novel, 


SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT, 


1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
** Unconventional, unaffected, witty, and wise.”—World. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 





The Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON’S STORY of SCHOOL LIFE 

Notice.— 7%e ZHIRD EDITION of 
“GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIEND- 
SHIP: @ Study in Real Life,” crown v0, 
6s., by the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head- 
Master of Harrow School, ts ready this 
day. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c, Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
~ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 














IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKBNT. INTEREST 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimam monthly balances, when not drawn 
belew £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partica- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378 











GOLD MEDAL, 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.’S IRIS LIBRARY 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


A RINGBY LASS, 


and other Stories, 


By A NEW WRITER (Mary Beaumont). 
Illustrated by J. Walter West. 
Square feap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d. net. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


TRYPHENA in LOVE. By Walter 


Raymonp, Illnstrat d by J. Walter West. ; 
Times.—“ ‘ Tryphena’ is far the best work that Mr. Raymond has yet given 
It is a work of art; nowhere redundant, nowhere deficient, steeped in 
sterling human nature, and iastinct with quaint humour.” 


A LOST ENDEAVOUR. By Guy 


Boornsy. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. : 

Saturday Review.—** An exceedingly effective story; he grips the reader from 

the outset, and holds him to the very end...... Mr. Wood illustrates Mr, Boothby 
” 


admirably. 


MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By Miss 


Jane Bartow. Illustrated by Miss Bertha Newcombe, 
Spectator. —"' Six of these eight stories are charming, with all the charm of 
Miss Barlow’s subtle humour and fine insight into Irishcharacter. Nothing can 
be more perfect in its way than the humour of those two stories (‘ Mac’s 
Luncheon’ and ‘A Formidable Rival’). The first story, ‘ Maureen’s Fairing,’ is 
exquisite. The most perfect of all these charming tales is that which she calls 
‘Stopped by Signal,’ A more characteristic tale of Irish life more admirably 
told could hardly be imagined. And it hasallthe charm of the kindly, capricious 
Irish spirit in it, without the dismal setting of miserable and oppressive poverty. 
The story is a perfect gem.” 


A MODERN MAN. By Miss Ella 


Macmanoy, Author of ‘A New Note.” Illustrated by Miss I. Lovering. 
Glasgow Herald.—“ Amply fulfils the promise which the authoress displayed in 
* A New Note,’ and cannot fail to enhance the reputation of the series to which 
it belongs.” 


The STORY of a MARRIAGE. By 


Mrs. ALFRED Batpwin, Author of ‘‘ Where Town and Country Meet,” 
“Richard Dare,” &. New and Revised Edition. Illustrated by J. Ayton 
Symington. Crown 8v9, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Of the novel in three-volume form the Pall Mall Gazette speaks thus:—"' We 
have not seen for some time anything that, without any suggestion of imitation, 
more vividly recalled the manner of George Eliot than do some of Mrs, Bald- 
win’s characters,” 








ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


T. P. O°;CONNOR, M.P. 


SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. By T. P. 


O’Connor, with Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
*,* The Love Stories areof Abraham Lincoln and his Wife—William Hazlitt 
and Sarah Walker—Mirabeau aud Sophie de Monnier—Fersen and Marie 
Antoinette—Carlyle and his Wife. [ Ready. 











ANTHONY HOPE and ike: 
DIALOGUES of the DAY. Edited by 


OswaLD CRAWFURD, and Written by ANTHONY Horr, Viotet Hunt, Ciara 
SavitLE CrarRkE, Mrs. Ernest LEVERSON, Marion HePwortH Dixon, 
Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Mrs. CRACKENTHORPE, GERTRUDE KinasTon, the 
EpitorR, and others. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, Crown ~— a 
ady, 
*,* Short Plays of six or eight pages in length each, arranged to make pleasant 
reading, and dealing with incidents, personages, and topics of modern life, 





RICHARD G. HATTON. 
FIGURE DRAWING and COMPOSITION. 


Being anumber of Hints for the Student and Designer upon the Treatment 
of the Human Figure. By RicHarp G. Hatton, Head-Master, Art School, 
Darham College of Sci » Newcastleon-Tyne, With 500 Diagrams, 
Crown 8yo, 9s, (Ready, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, er 
in quantities at the rate of 10a. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of pF eee cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


“ mixtures of these. 
THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Itustr, v - —The Lancet, 
ated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New' Volume. 
Edited by the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T, WATSON. 


SEA FISHING, 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 


With Contributions on— 
WHALING, by Sir H. W. Gorr-Boors; 
TARPON, by Atrrep C. HarMsworTH; 
ANTIPODEAN AND FOREIGN FISH, by W. Szn10n. 
With 22 Fu'l-page P ates and 175 Illustrations in the Text by O, Napier 
Hewy, R, T. Pritchett, W. W. May, and aan 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 





The Second Number will be ready on Saturday nezt, price 
One Shilling. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of Sports 


and Pastimes. From all Booksellers. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


JOAN HASTE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THE OUT-DOOR WORLD LIBRARY. 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


With a chapter on Structure and Classification by Frank E. Bepparp, F.R.S8- 
With 8 Coloured Plates from Original Drawings by A. Thorburn, 

and 8 Plates and 100 Figures in black and white from Original Drawings by 
G. E. Lodge, and 3 Illustrations from Photographs by R. B. Lodge. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 





Now ready, price Sixpence; 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—SEPTEMBER. 


Otp Me. TREDGOLD. By Mrs.| THe New Centurion. Part I. By 
Oliphant. Chaps. 13-16. James Eastwick. (To be concluded.) 
Fasies, By the late R. L. Stevenson. 


(Concluded ) SuysHIne anp Lirz, By Mrs. Percy 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PIANO. By May Frankland, 
endall. 


A CoRRESPONDENT OF WHITE OF 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew 
SELBORNE, By Mrs, A, Lang. 


Lang, 








London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


By “TASMA,” 
Author of “Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” &, 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By Epix 


Gray WHEELWEIGHT, Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


BEWITCHED: a Love-Story. By Emity 


Bennett. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 














RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


OR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen at 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2¢ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Bags is London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 





ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





PUBLICATIONS, and fer ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT, 4y Js. HUNGERFORD, Authop 


of “The Three Graces,’ will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, net ; and at 
every Library. 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLES: @¢ Daary of To-day, choicely printed on 


blush-rose paper, and handsomely bound, will be ready immediately, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CLARENCE, “de New Novel by BRET HARTE, will be ready on September sth, 
with 8 Illustrations by A. Fule Goodman, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE R. SIMS'S New Book, DAGONET ABROAD, wit? be ready shortly, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 























New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 
A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Rosset. ~ptecitiiibidaiaiioe 


“It is a bright, clever story, which shows a considerable knowledge of human nature..,...The story is interesting, and written pleasantly, without padding.” 


OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By Mary Anperson. 


“Miss Mary Anderson’s romance is full of strange and romantic adventures.”’—Literary World, 


HONOUR OF THIEVES. By C. J. Curciirre HyNe. 


“ The novel......is destined to achieve an exceptionally widespread popularity.” —Daily Telegraph. 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining Story. By Harry Linpsay. 
** Rhoda Roberts and her father, Seth Roberts, are fine characters, and of a type of which Wales and Monmouthshire may well be proud......The plot is an 
extremely fascinating and exciting one.”—Pontypool Free Press, 


MOUNT DESPAIR, &c. By D. Curistirz Murray. With a Frontispiece by G. Grenville Manton. 
“Mr, Chri:tie Murray is among the writers who are irresistible. His new stories are stirring beyond the dreams of those who have never read him......The 
style is brisk and straightforward, and the matter manly and strong.”—Morning Leader, 


Is HE THE MAN? By W. Crarx Russet. 


“ For genuine excitement it will compare favourably with some of tke best work of the author of ‘The Woman in White.’ The characters are well drawn, 
ard there is a force and a vigour of treatment about them that is rare indeed at the present day.”—Liberal, 


THE MACDONALD LASS. By Saran Tytuzer. With Allan Ramsay’s Portrait of Flora Macdonald, 


** For beauty of style, skill in characterisation, vivid pictures of the period and country, the novel before us will rank with any produced this season.’’—Liberal, 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Atten Urwarp, Author of “ The Queen against Owen.” 


‘The Prince of Balkistan ’ already stands forth from a crowd of ambitious competitors as the story of this season, and more also,”—Fun. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. By Percy Fiz. 


GERALD. New Edition, with Portrait and additional Chapters. Orown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watter Besant. With an Etched Plate of ‘The Towers of West- 


minster,” by Francis 8. Walker, R.P.E., and 130 Illustrations by William Patten and others. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, [Shortly. 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. By Atcernon Cuantes Swinsurne. Third Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. (Just ready, 
LIBRARY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. crown 8vo, set in new type, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 

PEG WOFFINGTON; anp CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 

HARD CASH: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. [hort 


*,* Further Volumes will follow at intervals, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF SIR WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Set in new type, and handsomely printed and bound, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. | THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT, and other Tales. git, 


*,* Other Volumes of the Series will follow shortly. 
New Six-Shilling Books. 
LILITH. By Gzrorce Mac Donatp, Author of “ Phantastes.” [September 28th. 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Rozert Bucuanay, Author of ‘God and the Man.” I shontty. 
IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of “Children of Gibeon.” 


“<*ia Deacon’s Orders ’* contains one story of singular power. It isthe story which gives the title to the volame. Some of our younger writers would have, 
pablished this short story, if they had been able to write it, in a volume by itself, and it would have made their reputation......It is a remarkably powerful study 
of a type of man which unquestionably exists.”—Realm. 























New Two-Shilling Books. 
MY FLIRTATIONS. By Marcarer Wynman. With 13 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 


“Tt is full of keen observation and knowledge, particularly frank and outspoken in its portraiture, while the sketches of all the men with whom the heroine 
has ‘carried on’ are clever and recognisable, some are delightfully daring.”— World, 


TALES OF THE CALIPH. By H. N. Cretuin, Author of “ Romances of the Old Seraglio.” 


“ After the style of, and quite as good as, most of the stories in the * Arabian Nights,’ ‘Tales of the Caliph’ are certain to be popular. The Caliph is, we need 
hardly say, Haroun Alraschid...... These new stories are quite worthy of the famous original series,'’—Leeds Mercury. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. By Haypen Carrvrs. With 17 Full-page Illustrations. 


* Jones isno common liar. There is in his mendacious efforts an ingevuity, an originality, and a courage that, taken together, almost amount to genius...... 
tsman, 
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